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REGISTERED MAIL 


Dear Reader: 
David Reed, 


an earlier editor of Tie Christian Regis- 
ter, gave us an editorial on June 26, 
1858, from which we quote to readers 
on our 125th Anniversary as evidence 
that Register editors have always had to 
remind some critics that “troubling our- 
selves” about social evils is an old Uni- 
tarian custom: 

The Courier wonders 
as intelligent as ours” should so trouble them- 
selves about Negro slavery. Its wonder can- 
not be greater than that. of many of these in- 
telligent people that a journal so ably con- 
ducted as the Courier, . should be so 


dull to the moral and political evils of slavery 
as it exists in our country. 


The Boston Herald 


on November 6 expressed itself editori- 
ally regarding the Wood-Rankin Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, which 
had called Professor Harlow Shapley. 
of Harvard, to Washington a few days 
after appearances by Rev. Howard L. 
Brooks of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, and the editor of the Register. 
We salute the Republican Herald for 
its sagacious words: 

In the case of Harlow Shapley vs. the 
so-called un-American Committee—a _ sin- 
gularly appropriate title—there can be 
only one verdict. The reputation of the 
great Harvard astronomer, one of the 
country’s foremost scientists, is much too 
firmly established to be damaged by the 
attacks of those Southern “patriots,” Con- 
gressmen Rankin and Wood, whose con- 

~ cept of Americanism is rather widely sus- 
pect. 

Dr. Shapley’s status as a good Ameri- 
can is questioned because an organization 
of scientists of which he is an officer. sup- 
ported a certain candidate in a congres- 

_ sional contest. So he is summoned to 
Washington and ordered to bring with 
him the records of the C.I.O-P.A.C., 
Citizens’ P. A.C. and other groups with 
which he has no connection, and to tes- 
tify without counsel before a committee 
which has nothing whatever to do with 
campaign expenditures. The patent aim 
is to make him appear subvetsive, a foe 
of democracy. 


“ec 


It is well for every thoughtful citizen 
to note that the case against this eminent 
scientist. is built on certain letters which 
were taken by persons who broke into a 
political campaign headquarters several 
weeks ago. If Messrs. Rankin and Wood, 
and their officious counsel, Ernie Adam- 
son, cannot be convicted of “robbery in 
the nighttime,” they are certainly using 
stolen goods in their hounding of one of 
our distinguished citizens. And doesn’t 


that sound like the methods of the well-- 


known Gestapo? 


——. ee 
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“how it is that people 
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a Unitarian 
Governor in historic Massachusetts State 


Once again there will be 
Tiouse. Governor-elect Robert F. Bradford 
ws Senor Warden of King’s Chapel, Bos- 


ton. (See story, page 491.) 


Canada First 
will be our motto in January when we 
present a special 52-page issue dedi- 
cated to our fellow Unitarians north of 
the border. Outstanding Canadian con- 
tributors will include Major General 
B. Brock Chisholm, secretary to the 
Health Division of the United Nations: 
Leslie Roberts, writer; Blair Fraser of 
McLean’s Magazine, and others. Several 
articles will present features of Cana- 
dian Unitarian life and work today 
from Vancouver to Montreal. 


Every so often 
we enter into a statistical mood, and in 
the last one discovered some informa- 
tion which we would like to share with 
our readers. For the year ending May, 
1946, The Christian Register published 
23 oe on Unitarianism; 17 on lib- 
eral religion; 26 on international af- 
fairs; 15 on national affairs; 11 on 
culture, letters and education; and 7 on 
history and biography. We think this 
adds up to a general coverage that 
comes somewhere near the target we 
have set for ourselves. 


COVER PICTURE 


This is a group of Spanish refugee 
children at St. Goin rest home, which 
is sponsored by the Unitarian Service 
Committee. This picture was taken by 


Walter Rosenblum, official photographer 
for the U.S.C. 
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. The son of a member 
of the Register’s Editorial Board is now 
in Tokyo and reported to us that our 
article on Kagawa by Hugh Deane, in 
the April, 1946 issue of the Register 
was. the only article he has found in 
Japan presenting the | facts about 
Kagawa. Youth for Christ magazine re- 
ants published the following para- 
graph: 

Kagawa, -though he seems definitely — 
liberal in many things, has given us won- 
derful co-operation in Youth for Christ 
and is now trying to get us a service in 
the Imperial University. 

Previous to this, MeNutt had an hour’s: 
conference with Kagawa, noted Japanese 
Christian leader, and he told McNutt to 
send this message back to America: 1. We. 
need prayer. 2. Send missionaries who 
can serve—we can’t use a bunch of social 
workers. 3. Send Bibles and New Testa- 
ments in Japanese. S. H. F. 7 
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aT SEEMS TO US 


Pie Your editorial, 
“Words and Tommy Guns,” in the 
October Register needs further clarifi- 
cation on the issue of freedom of speech. 
You say, “A free people have the 
right to protect themselves against those 
who despise freedom.” Does this mean 


that you would deny freedom of speech: 


not only to Gerald L. K. Smith e¢ al., 
_ but also to Communists who more thor- 
oughly. “despise freedom” than any 
other people I know? 

You say “the test of freedom is a 
simple one.” Does a man “use his free- 
dom to further limit the freedom of 
whole sections of our population”? 
Surely this test must apply to Com- 
munists, who have not only “limited” 
but abolished freedom of speech for 
every population they could reach. But 
you do not mention them in your edi- 
torial. ; 

I have a right to ask these questions 
because I have all my life fought for 
freedom of speech on the basis of such 
freedom for everybody. History and 
experience alike have taught me that 
there are safer and surer ways of pro- 
tecting freedom than by denying it to 
other people. 

I commend to you the famous utter- 
ance of Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
spoken from the Supreme Court bench. 
“If there is any principle of the Con- 
stitution that more imperatively calls 
for attachment than any other, it is 
the principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with us, 
but freedom of thought for those we 
hate.” 

Joun Haynes Hotmes, New York City 


Your editorial 
on “Words and Tommy Guns” on p. 381 
of the October Register does “clarify” 
your position, but the position that it 
clarifies seems to me a dangerous de- 
parture from our basic conception of 
freedom. 

You justify the denial of freedom 
to those on the right who would sub- 
vert our freedom, on the ground that 
“they have gone beyond the borders of 
speech.” Would you justify the denial 
of freedom to those on the left who 
would subvert our freedom, namely the 
Communists and fellow travelers, some 
of whose tactics seem to me as dan- 
gerous as those of Bilbo, Rankin, Cough- 
lin and Gerald Smith? I should like 
a clear answer in terms of “yes” or 
eee 
_ This is not a question of opinion on 
whom you and I regard as dangerous, 
_ but of principle. For if you and I have 

a right to our opinion on who is dan- 


ca , "a 


gerous, we cannot deny that right to 
others. There are those who may judge 
that you and I are dangerous. Our job 
is to make sure that truth is powerfully 
on the field to grapple with error, not 
to tamper with the freedom of any man. 
Your position itself opens the way for 
the use of tommy guns and ropes by 
the right, the left or the middle. Do 
not appeal to the Bill of Rights or to 
our Unitarian principles to justify your 
position. That is a spurious and mis- 
leading appeal to authority. 


Lestiz T. PennincTon, Chicago 


The answer to Dr. Pennington’s and Dr. 
Holmes’s question of principle is “yes” if the 
“tactics” referred to are the use of words as 
weapons to enslave Jews or Negroes or any 
other free citizens (as our October editorial 
indicated). The sin against humanity is equally 
heinous, whoever commits it. We would ob- 
ject to anyone, left, right or center, Com- 
munist, Socialist, Republican or Democrat, 
who tried to eliminate opposition by incite- 
ment to violence, and the stirring up of race 
hatred. We urge both Dr. Holmes and Dr. 
Pennington to reread the editorial. 


Tue Epiror 


Your editorial statement 
on freedom of speech is so at variance 
with the widespread worship of un- 
trammelled and irresponsible freedom 
as defended by the Civil Liberties 
Union that, being in entire agreement 
with you, I write you my applause. 

Full freedom is the fruit, not the 
root, of the tree of democracy. When 
not circumscribed by written law, it is 
to be even more rigidly circumscribed 
by those unwritten laws of behavior 
that will govern the lives of people 
conditioned to respect instinctively the 
principles of a democratic society or, 
today, of a world whose people want 
to live in peace. 

However little actual freedom of 
speech and behavior society as a whole 
may tolerate, most of us like to believe 
that we permit it to prevail in our 
homes. And yet, that freedom is in- 
variably premised on the tacit accept- 
ance by all of us of undefined, but 
rigid, rules of social behavior and 
speech. We may not, perhaps, deny to 
others the right to act and speak en- 
tirely as they please. But they must 
do so elsewhere. 

Our houses long ago became our 
communities. Our communities became 
a part of America. And America be- 
came a part of the world. Let us per- 
haps not deny the right of people, in 
the name of freedom, to promote race 
hatreds and their inevitable conse- 
quence, war, but, rather, inform them 
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with all firmness that there is no place 
for them in our homes, in our country, 
or on this planet. And, raking the 
heavens to discover somewhere some 
untenanted and far-off world, bend our 
scientific resources toward evolving a 
machine that, through jet propulsion 
and atomic energy, will take them there, 
and never bring them back. 


ROcKWELL KENT, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 


For some time 
I have been an intermittent reader of 
The Christian Register. I am now read- 
ing the excellent issue on World Order 
and feel more than ever convinced that 
it is necessary to support Unitarian ac- 
tion and policy in all fields. As a first 
step in more active support, I enclose 
a check for a subscription to begin in 
November. 


May I thank you for the strong edi- 
torial, “Words and Tommy Guns,” 
which makes it clear that following the 
letter of our democratic traditions may 
cause us to violate their spirit. Free 
speech must not be used to retard our 
progress toward Universal Brotherhood. 


ELizaBETH C. Raymonp, 
Wayland, Mass. 


I would like 
to tell you how much many of our mem- 
bers of the United Nations Association 
and I were impressed with your World 
Order issue of The Christian Register in 
October. It is the most complete and 
best presented combination of authori- 
tative opinion and. concrete suggestions 

I have yet seen. Rev. Irving R. Murray 
has made a real contribution in his 
manual of suggestions for what local 
groups can do. 


As you know, the purpose of the 
United Nations Association is to act as 
a bridge between the experts and the 
everyday American citizen. We seek 
to provide services and accurate infor- 
mation upon which this average Ameri- 
can can rely. 


Already some of your subscribers are 
also active members of our Association, 
perhaps many more of them would like 
to know of this concrete way in which 
they as individuals and groups can take 
an energetic part in what might be 
ealled “The People’s Wing of the United 
Nations.” 

M. Bernarp Fox, Boston 


Inquiries may be addressed to the United 
Nations Assoc., 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


Frankly confessing 
bewilderment, I seek the answers to the 
following questions: 


1. Why was Rev. Donald Harring- 
ton’s review of Kravchenko’s I Chose 
Freedom refused with a curt note stat- 
ing that no review of the book would be 
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acceptable because, in the editor’s opin- 
ion, it was a “vicious” book? Why 
then, in the October issue, did a highly 
condemnatory review of this book ap- 
pear? 2. Why has not one word been 
allowed to appear that even suggests 
that Soviet Russia is not Utopia? 3. 
By what right have those responsible 
for the official organ of the Unitarian 
movement stooped to outright political 
censorship? 4. Why are the columns 
of the official organ of a church, dedi- 
cated to the principle of the “Free 
Mind,” closed to all minds not sharing 
the political prejudices of the editorial 
staff? 5. How can the Register, re- 
maining true to the Unitarian heritage, 
preach nothing but one political party 
line? 6. In fine, if the Register is to 
be true to the Unitarian principle of 
“Free Mind,” is it to remain solely the 
vehicle of expression for the editor’s 
own political opinions, or is it to be a 
“free publication,’ an open forum where 
all Unitarians can meet on common 
ground? 


CHARLES SHEROVER, Evanston, IIl. 


Mr. Harrington’s review was an unsolicited 
manuscript. 

Regarding Question 2, we suggest Mr. Sher- 
over see the May, 1946 Register, p. 210 
(Wild), p. 211 (Walsh), and p. 203 (edi- 
torial); February, 1946, p. 73 (Morse); and 
February, 1944 (Williams) p. 51, ete. 

Regarding Question 5, we suggest a re- 
reading of articles by Lord Woolton, July, 
1945; John Webster, February, 1946; Donald 
Harrington, November, 1943; Hans Kohn, 
January, 1945; Robert Day, January, 1945; 
H. I. Katibah, December, 1945; Donald Mes- 
senger, July, 1946; W. E. B. DuBois, August, 
1946, etc. 

Tue Eprror 


I think 
the Register grows more liberal, demo- 
cratic and hence religious in its truest 
meaning with every issue. 


A. B. Hartman, Columbus, O. 


| am a Unitarian 
of only a-month. The October issue of 
the Register was the first copy of it 
that I have seen. My first question is: 
why didn’t I find it long ago? I read 


“Yes, Madam, I am the chairman of the 
Parish Committee and I say the new fur- 
nace comes before the new organ!” 


- however, 
‘would want and work for a new war (as — 


it from cover to cover and enjoy 
every page. Especially did I enjoy 
Karl W. Deutsch’s “The Atom and Dis- — 


armament.” 
BENJAMIN KEELEY, Kearney, Neb. 


The following © 
comment has just reached me from Mrs. — 


Zuiderveld in Holland: 


Many people here are afraid of Com- 
munism, but I think that we should — 
find out first what it stands for and keep 
the good things of it as fundaments for ~ 
a better world order. On the other hand — 
many people are afraid of Americanism, 
by which they mean a world in which ~ 
materialism is ruling. I cannot imagine, 
that an American majority 


is said then) because the American wea- 


-pon-producers have not earned enough 


yet from this war. I think that this 
must be only a very small group of people, 
and that most of you want the same 
as we: before everything, peace on earth, 
so that our children will have a better 
and happier future. Is that right? 


Jean Hueston, Richmond, Calif. 


The current issue 
of The Christian Register is another 
inspiration. I like the feeling of prog- 
ress, advance and enthusiasm through- 
out the issue. It makes you feel as if 
Unitarians are really going places. 

Joun F. Bratt, Oklahoma City 


Allow me 
to make a few remarks on Miss Eskol’s 
article, “Palestine and World Peace,” 
which appeared in your October num- 
ber. 


It is true that hitherto Great Britain, 
more correctly, the British imperialists, 
have kept the various factors and fac- 
tions in a “state of constant strife,” but 
it is also true that British policy today, 
under the leadership of the Labor party, 
is doing its best to amend the mistakes 
of its predecessors. One insoluble 
element in the crucible of British policy 
is political Zionism. It is also true that 
a large element among the Zionists in 
Palestine is liberal—sometimes blindly 
and fanatically so—but it is also true 
that liberalism is politically charged, 
creating opposition among the Arabs 
and a trend to reactionism. — 


When Miss Eskol speaks of the Nazi 
Mufti, it is well for her to remember 
Nazi Jabotinsky and a great many little 
Nazis within the political Zionist move- 
ment today. It is also well for her to 
remember that the one who made Hajj 
Mohammed Amin al-Huseini Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem was a Zionist—Sir 
Herbert Samuel—the first British High 
Commissioner of Palestine and Trans- 
jordan. 


H. I. Katipan, New York City 


EDITORIALS 


BEYOND THE GREETING CARD 


_WiTH THE CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL before us the mind of the 
liberal turns to some reflection on the meaning behind the 
celebration, the thought that haunts us when the tree with 
all its tinsel has been put away. James Luther Adams in 
his chapter on “A Faith for Free Men,” in Together We 
_ Advance, reminds us that ““we must not believe every pious 
man’s religion to be what he says it is.” Our faith at 
Christmas is not proved by our greeting cards, our gay 

packages distributed to friends, or our declarations about 
the need for more religion in our daily life. Our faith in 
Jesus proves itself only in the inexorable journal of history. 
The soul of man deceives itself, but the record cannot lie. 
We say Jesus taught compassion. Where have we shown 
compassion? We read the Christmas story and know that 
the disinherited of the earth found a new champion in the 
son of Mary and Joseph. 

Does the record today show signs of authentic concern 
on our part for today’s disinherited—here in America, in 
devastated Europe, in the Chinese wilderness? December 
is no month for pointing out the mote in our brother’s eye. 
This is the month for a little sober contemplation of the 
beam in our own: the larders full of beef, the forgotten 
ache of brotherhood for men who died at Anzio and Lenin- 
grad and Kwajalein, the hollow eyes of children in the 
Philippines who wait for bread that never comes from wheat 
fields in America. The Red Cross tells us in street car ads 
that two thirds of the world is undernourished (one half 
of the world is near starvation as these words are written). 
Do our check stubs reflect a full consciousness of this ad- 
mitted fact? 

We trust that no reader will complain that we are play- 
ing Scrooge on Christmas morning by such admonitions. 
We ought to remember the hunger of our neighbor as we 
baste the golden bird and frost the cakes. 
indeed a joyous day. The children’s carols and the flam- 
ing log delight our hearts. The song can echo farther on 
the chill dry air, however, if within our minds is some 
assurance that the gifts to homeless infants have been sent. 
Let it be said of us, because we stirred our hand to action, 
one less child cries tonight in Bethlehem. 


THE PRINCIPLE REMAINS 


Maurice Hinpus, Norman Corwin, Arthur Gaeth, Walter 
Rosenblum and many other recent voyagers to Europe have 
spoken of the glorious record of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, both during the war and in the postwar months. 
Nothing in the twentieth century should give Unitarians 
greater pride than the story of heroic enterprise, the story 
of effective friendship in word and deed between New 
Hampshire Alliance members and Czech children at Ole- 
sovice, between Illinois laymen and the tubercular veterans 
at Varsovie Hospital in France. 

~ We should all rejoice that our root principle of service 


Christmas is 


. 


has survived recent bitter and cruel attack. Irrespective 
of political opinion or religious creed those who fought 


for human freedom from Spain to Buchenwald have found 


true friends at the sign of the flaming chalice. Today we 
go before America and ask for a new outpouring of funds 
for expanding work on the continent of Europe. Never 
did so many people in the world honor the word Unitarian 
as a synonym for life itself. No slander, no alarm, no 
studied effort to destroy can halt the mighty progress of 
the Unitarian Service Committee in days to come. Only 
your delay in giving to its budget can reduce its pace. Its 
greatest years of service lie ahead. This is our faith for 


1947. 


MR. ROGGE’S WARNING 


O. Joun Rocce, the Assistant Attorney General who was 
dismissed for linking names of American political leaders 
with Nazi attempts to influence American elections, recently 
said, “Fascism did not lay down its arms on V-E Day or 
on V-J Day. Its threat to democracy is greater than at 
any time since 1930.” Unitarians cannot afford to suffer 
the illusion that one of our critics recently revealed when 
he testified in Boston. He asserted that to talk about 
Fascism a year after victory is to prove oneself a Com- 
munist. In Atlanta a new hate group, the Columbians, In- 
corporated, has begun a campaign to save the white work- 
ing man, while the /ndianapolis Star reports 121,000 new 
Ku Klux Klan applicants in Indiana. Our church of the 
abolitionists—Samuel J. May, Channing and Garrison— 
took sides long ago on the issue of equality... It was no 
ivory tower matter. Sam Jo May was mobbed five times 
in a month. From the New Testament to R. H. Tawney 
men have written and acted with increasing clarity on this 
central theme of man the chain-breaker. To see through 
a glass darkly on this issue of modern slavery is to betray 
our deepest faith. We thank Mr. Rogge for his honest and 
bold words. 


LAND OF FREEDOM 


Jupce THURMAN ARNOLD said in our hearing recently: “We 
must stand for the principle that everyone in this country 
can organize and speak his piece. We are the kind of 
people that like to choose. That choice must never be 
taken away from us.” Referring to the Wood-Rankin Com- 
mittee investigation of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, Judge Arnold added, “The subject matter of inquiry 
of a Congressional Committee must not be an inquiry into 
political ideals and that is what this inquiry is.” As editor 
of a free religious journal in a free church we salute 


Thurman Arnold. The battle for this principle has just 


begun in postwar America. We recall the ironic words on 
the wall of the office of the Committee on un-American 
Activities: Land of freedom of thought and expression.” 
Mr. Rankin please copy. es ea 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


THE GREATNESS OF JESUS 


Because UNITARIANS deny the traditional orthodox Chris- 
tian teachings concerning the person of Christ, it is almost 
universally assumed that they want to minimize the stature 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Because Unitarians refuse to give 
to the Teacher of Galilee the reverence and worship which 
belong only to God, most people take it for granted that 
they think of him as “a mere man”—a phrase that has, I 
think, very, little meaning but certainly connotes dis- 
paragement. And this widespread notion about the at- 
titude of Unitarians toward Jesus accounts for the surprise 
that is often expressed by outsiders who discover that we 
celebrate Christmas. 

“Why bother to observe Christmas,” they ask, 
deny and reject the beliefs which alone give significance to 
the day? At any rate, all that Christmas can possibly 
amount to for you is a pleasant holiday with vague as- 
sociations with good will and peace. Surely, Unitarians 
have no reason to go to church on Christmas Day, for un- 
less you believe in the doctrine of the Incarnation it is a 
wholly pagan and secular festival!” 


“if you 


To rediscover man 


Unfortunately, too many Unitarians at heart agree with 
the view thus expressed by friendly but uncomprehending 
outsiders. Too many of us do actually treat Christmas as 
a secular holiday, and it would do us good to take seriously 
the question which lies at the heart of our observance of 
Christmas. 

The answer is that Unitarians reject the orthodox doc- 
trines not because they make too much of Jesus but be- 
cause they belittle him; and because Unitarians would exalt 
the figure of Jesus they should make the celebration of 
Christmas a more important day than do any other body of 
his followers. 
and superstitious raiment with which Christian theology has 
"encumbered the figure of Jesus reveals his true greatness. 
What the early Christian centuries did to him was to put him 
into the classification of “heroes who became gods,” and not 
even the piety and loving imagination of many generations 
have prevented his becoming remote, inaccessible, less in- 
stead of more than human. The long struggle of Unitarians 
through more than four hundred years has been to rediscover 
the man behind the statue, the teacher behind the theological 
invention, the human greatness hidden within the mythical 
God-man. 


As we see it, stripping away the artificial 


Initiatives and imitation 


“Mankind does nothing,” wrote William James, 
through initiatives on’ the part of inventors, great or small, 
and imitation by the rest of us—these are the sole factors 
active in human progress. Individuals of genius show the 
way, and set the patterns, Vag common people then adopt 
and follow.” 
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“save 


Exactly so. That is the story. And among the great 
inventors stands Jesus, showing the way that millions off 


: 


people have followed, setting a pattern of life toward which 
the nations of the world still grope with undying faith. 
Upon his initiatives rest the hopes of mankind. Upon our 


ability to imitate him rest the chances of making this world 


a fair and happy dwelling place for our children. 
Does that “minimize” Jesus? 
“mere’ ee Does that make the day when we ig 


his birth a “‘pagan’and secular” day? °°. 


“| 


The leadership of Jesus 


Of course, the important point is not what anybody 
else thinks of our attitude toward Jesus, but what we our- 
selves do with it. 
source of our chief inspiration and the mightiest of re- 
inforcements for our faltering wills. He can become for 
us “the way, the truth, and the life’— not because a church 


q 
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Does that make* him a 


If we want to, we can make it the 


council decreed him “very God of very God,” but because 
we ourselves have discovered the tremendous power of his 


“initiatives” and have determined to imitate him in the 
conditions and circumstances that surround our personal 
lives. 

We can take seriously the phrase in James Freeman 
Clarke’s famous statement of our faith: “The Leadership of 
Jesus.” Perhaps that phrase has become too familiar to 
us, so that its meaning is obscured or lost; but it has the 
root of the matter in it. Jesus for us is not a heavenly 
king, nor an awful judge, nor a dying savior, nor the 
second person of a trinity, but a leader to be followed. His 
greatest words to us were, “Follow me.” 

Christmas becomes, for those who would be among 
the followers of Jesus, a day for deep renewal of the sense 
of discipleship. Once again we make our resolution to 
follow the pattern he set, though we recognize how dif- 
ferent is the world of today from the world in which he 
lived. Once again we acknowledge the universal quality 
of his simple faith and teaching, the sheer marvel of his 
insight, the unfailing rightness of his moral judgments, the 
contagion of his deathless spirit. We ask ourselves what 
the world would be like if his initiatives had not been felt 
or his pattern set. We rejoice in the extraordinary per- 
sistence of the essential gospel of his teaching, of its 
resistance to endless misunderstanding, distortion and 
perversion. 


This is, indeed, an adult interpretation of the meaning 


of Christmas; but it is wholly consistent with all the de- 
lights that children find in the holiday—and give to it. 
Christmas is a birthday celebration, and it has its appeal 
to all ages; but it is the adult observance that is most likely 
to lose its hold upon our hearts. For that reason, it is 


well to remind ourselves that we cannot ever outgrow 
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Christmas! 
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by KAREL J. HASPL 


The Great Opportunity 


A Czechoslovakian describes the kind of 
liberal religion that can serve postwar Europe 


Tue History OF MANKIND presents a picture of the constant strife of man for 
freedom. It is this strife that distinguishes man from other living beings. Today 
these other beings live nearly the same type of life they lived a million years ago, 
whereas man has changed profoundly his mode of living and is still changing it. 
He has been successful in proportion to his gained freedom. This freedom affected 


first of all the material realm. He has constantly mastered the forces of nature, 


gradually coming to master himself. 


The more he controlled nature, the more 


powerful he has become and the more free he is. 


We must admit that so far man has 
been very successful, but his mastery 
over nature is just beginning. He has 
hardly begun to master himself. Never- 
theless he feels he is on the right road 
when he strives for further victories 
along these lines. The greatest possible 
freedom and the most complete mastery 
over nature are the main and highest 
objectives of man. If we include the 
mastery of his own nature as well, there 
is probably no other objective for man 
to attain, for in these all other aims are 
included. 

If we survey carefully the history of 
human thought and examine the master- 
pieces of philosophy, poetry, art, 
science and religion, we have to admit 
that these achievements are not the ends 
of human endeavor, but the means to 
make man more free and powerful. 
Freedom and power, most glorious 


ideals, are most dangerous for man, if. 


he leaves the human element out. 

A costly struggle 

The strife for freedom and power 
costs man oceans of blood and moun- 
tains of suffering. Every war and every 
revolution were expressions of this 
strife, and each future war and upheaval 
will have the same objective. Does this 
mean, then, that man will continually 
shed his blood, murder and destroy, and 
cause new suffering? Does it mean that 
there is no other road to freedom and 
power? Would it not be better, then, to 
give up the freedom, give up the ideal 
of mastery of nature and man, and re- 
turn to the primitive, natural ways of 
life? So far as we can tell, there is no 


- Karev J. Haspu is minister of the Unitarian 

church in Prague, Czechoslovakia, where he 

has served since 1930. Dr. Haspl, the son-im- 
law of the late Dr. Norbert Capek, visited 
the United States for three months this year, 
E following Anniversary Week in Boston. 
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strife for freedom and mastery among 
the animals. They live by the pattern 
of life inherent in them and this pattern 
does not change perceptibly. Therefore 
the animals today are nearly the same 
as they were a million years ago; they 
have no problems, there is no unhappi- 
ness among them—no problem of evil, 
just a mere living and passing away. 

Some people actually think that 
would be the right way for man to live. 
The return to the past is the message 
they preach. Striving for freedom is 
the ‘wrong way, they say. Man is not 
built to be free and he is too weak to 
secure any mastery over nature or him- 
self. There are powers greater than 
man, powers he should obey; there are 
prescribed ways for his living and he 
should not evade them. Submission and 
not freedom is the way to a successful 
life. Man can never be free, for he is 
completely dependent upon the forces of 
this world. 

Mankind today is wavering between 
these two sides. One group admires 
freedom and believes that it is the way 
to victory over evil, suffering and weak- 
ness; the other admires surrender—sub- 
mission to some kind of authority, un- 
questionable obedience, giving up indi- 
vidual will and freedom—for this is the 
way to real life. 

Nihil novo sub sole. In the course of 
human history both these pathways have 
been trod. There was a long period 
when man lived in submission to the 
church authority, without questioning 
its validity. The result was not a happy 
and glorious life, without evil and suf- 
fering, but the dark ages, when the 
ignorance of man flourished beyond 
measure, when ordinary man lived in 
poverty and the church in luxury, when 
man was the slave and the church his 
master. This period ended, but before 


Karel J. Haspl 


it did, much suffering was caused and 


much blood was shed. 
Man the fire bringer 


The period of enlightenment followed 
the night of mankind. Human thought 
penetrated into the mystery of this uni- 
verse. Discovery of natural laws led to 
new knowledge, to new inventions. Man 
mastered divers hardships and _ con- 
trolled various forces, checked plagues 
and famine, and brought unthought of 
prosperity to men. Material and spir- 
itual richness spread over all the earth. 
New inventions transformed human 
lives and attitudes, and when one 
thought that man was surely on his way 
to complete mastery, to complete free- 
dom and power, the world had to wit- 
ness two world wars linked with eco- 
nomic depression. What man has done 
in the course of the last fifty years is 
glorious on the one hand, but horrible 
on the other. The dark ages, the evil of 
the middle ages—how can they be com- 
pared with the barbarism and cruelties 
of our days? 

When the world has gone through 
such a horrible night, when we know 
how the best knowledge and latest dis- 
coveries were used to make the horrors 
greater, how the finest brains were used 
to find ways to destroy what mankind 
had been building up for thousands of 
years, do we wonder that man is seeking 
the answer in the opposite direction? 
It is always easy to point out that man, 
seeking freedom and mastery, did it; it 
is easy to say that it would have been dif- 
ferent had man obeyed the authority 
that pretends to be of divine origin. It 
is easy to say that man, who turned 
away from God, who turned away from 
Christianity, brought this disaster to the 
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world. All this seems to be evident and 
yet it is misleading. Let us not forget 
that Hitler himself was a so-called Chris- 
tian, that the German nation was a 
Christian nation, that the Italians were 
Christians, and the Japanese who were 
converted to Christianity were no less 
barbaric than their Shintoist relatives. 
Let us not forget that religion, preaching 
complete obedience to a divine au- 
thority, whether this authority be a pope 
or bible,,is not far different from the 
madness that preached complete obedi- 
ence to the authority of Hitler and his 
Mein Kampf, which claimed also di- 
vine sanctions. 

I do not see a difference between the 
racial hatred spoken of in the Old 
Testament and taken as the will of God 
and the racial theories and practices of 
Nazism, nor do I see any difference in 
the bloodthirst of Joshua, leveling the 
cities of Palestine, murdering all that 
was alive, thinking that he fulfilled the 
will of God, and the Nazi murders and 
destructions by men thinking they ful- 
filled the. will of the providentially in- 
spired fiihrer. To return to this kind of 
authority, to accept such surrender and 
obedience, even when it is done in the 
name of religion, is a fallacy, a dan- 
gerous thing, which will inevitably lead 
to new bloodshed should it be followed. 

Neo-orthodoxy—the preaching of the 
corruption of man, the idea of human 
weakness and of surrender to the au- 
thority of the Bible or the pope without 
questioning — means the way to new 
fanaticisms, limitations, inhumanities, 
hatreds, cruelties and wars. 


The issues are sharpening 


If we observe carefully we see clearly 
that the world is shaping itself quite 
distinctly into two groups. One repre- 
sents the attitude of human depravity, 


human weakness, the necessity of ac- 


cepting authority without question. This 
group is marked by fear, seeks orienta- 
tion in the past, is afraid to face the 
problem of the present and therefore 
preaches heaven after death. Life here 
and now is a painful passing stage, 
where one cannot do anything and the 
less he does the better. This is the 
spiritual foundation of reactionism. We 
find it first in religion, next in politics 
and then everywhere. Reactionary re- 
ligion is protected and supported by re- 
actionary politics, and reactionary poli- 
tics is sanctioned by backward, reac- 
tionary religion. One can hardly exist 
or survive without the other. The re- 
actionary church is a wonderful breed- 
ing ground for the political fanatics. No 
wonder that religion is called an opium. 
Such a religion is even worse than 
opium, but is the reactionary religion 
the only religion? 

Let us turn to the other group into 
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which the world of today is shaping 


itself. This group does not give up the 
ideal of freedom, but believes in it more 
than ever. It believes in the inherent 
values of man and the possibilities of 
further development of his latent poten- 
tialities. It believes that man is capable 
of solving the great majority of prob- 
lems, which he used to think that only 
God could solve for him. It believes in 
human values, further progress and 
achievements. 
ness as an objective, but believes that 
satisfaction and happiness are the by- 
products of progress and strife. 


For every progressive movement 


This group stands in complete opposi- 
tion to the reactionaries. It is looking 
forward, it stands for progress. Quite 
often this group turns against religion, 
thinking thai all religion is reactionary. 
Here is the profound opportunity for 
liberal religion, and _ especially its 
Christian form, to show that it stands 
for freedom of thought and tolerance, 
emphasizes the eternal values of man, 
and points to the far horizons of human 
possibilities, not denying the absolute 
values of truth, beauty, justice and love. 
Liberal religion has an unusual chance 
to become the spiritual foundation of 
every progressive movement of men. 
Reactionary religion can point only to 
the distant past, which is glorified as the 
perfect state, but lost, or to a distant 
future in heaven, which can be won by 
complete surrender to recognized au- 
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It does not seek happi- — 


, 


thority. Otherwise it can offer nothing 
but fear and despair. Liberal religion 
has a message of expectation, enthusi- 
asm, joy and victory over the problems 
of the life here and now. It does not 
deny the past, but does not glorify it, 
learns from it, utilizes what remains of 
value, looking toward the future, but a 
future that is shaped today under our 
hands and with our minds, in close co- 
operation with powers greater than man. 

This progressive group would ulti- 
mately fail in its strife for freedom and 
power if it did not put a proper em- 
phasis upon the human values and di- 
vinity of mankind. Freedom and power 


-individually achieved are dangerous, 
‘but freedom and larger mastery of 


nature, human nature included, attained 
by the largest possible group until all 
mankind is free and powerful, are the 
proper objectives. Liberal religion has 
its place there. It can emphasize con- 
stantly that man striving for freedom 
and power must be human also, that all 
achievements of his knowledge must not 
leave out man, that all inventions, all 
that man does, must: lead to a larger 
freedom but at the same time to a 
deeper realization of human values. As 
times goes on, man must grow to greater 
freedom, greater courage, greater joy, 
deeper understanding, to larger visions, 
larger purposes, to the realization that 
he is a man, but others are his brothers 
and sisters. The destiny of the world 
depends upon the victory of one of these 
groups. 


The voluntary coal brigade of the Czechoslovakian Unitarian Youth in Prague com- 
memorates the death of President Masaryk by digging 250 tons of coal. The 65 
young people, both boys and girls, with their minister, Dr. Karel Haspl, went to the 
mines at 6 P. M., worked all night, and in the morning returned to Prague, washed 
up and went to church. 


by SHELDON SHEPARD 


Mysticism Is So Natural 


The liberal has often missed the 
affirmations of the mystic in religion 


AS THE STUDENTS of the physical, social and theoretical sciences draw nearer the 


hearts of their problems, they tend more and more toward spiritual interpreta- 


tions of their phenomena. Physics, astronomy and mathematics lead to relativis- 


tic conclusions which constantly approach the concepts of a universe basically 


mental or spiritual. 


Economists, sociologists and political scientists are com- 


ing rapidly to the position where they recognize signs of reason and causes 


for hope only in fundamental moral laws that are part of the universal order. 


Men of practical affairs and the 
average human being, bewildered by the 
rapidity of changes in the world, find 
their old ideas shaken to the very 
foundations. They see nowhere to turn 


but to the search for an elemental phi-. 


losophy which will grant them a glimpse 
of meanings in which they are inex- 
tricably involved. Everywhere, in all 
segments of experience, the natural is 
revealing itself as the spiritual. 

Nowhere will we reap more benefits 
from this increasing understanding of 
truth than in the field of mystical ex- 
perience. Unfortunately, the history of 
mysticism is too largely the story of the 
pursuit of the unnatural—with the 
logical result that for every person who 
attains a beautiful peace, a great wis- 
dom and a superior strength, there are 
dozens lost in the woods of unnatural 
sounds and sights, wandering in a maze 
of unreality and abnormality. 


Beyond the senses 


Mysticism is the doctrine that de- 
clares that one may have an experience 
of communication with Universal Prin- 
ciple and a knowledge of reality not 
attainable through the senses. Such an 
experience is not only natural; it is 
universal. The supreme sham _ of 
Western civilization, hoodwinking the 
people and belittling lives, is its gold- 
brick fraud in inflation of the values of 
sense experience. The senses are merely 
physical instruments for use in adapting 
oneself to environment. Their impres- 
sions mean nothing in themselves. To 
have any significance at all, a report 
from eye or ear must be redefined, re- 
lated and interpreted in an area of ex- 
perience into which the senses cannot 


Suetpon Sueparp, of Hollywood, Calif., is 
a frequent contributor to “The Christian 
Register.” He is minister of The People’s 
Church of San Fernando Valley in Van Nuys. 


go. The sound of an airplane hurtling 
through the sky may be insignificant to 
one who knows nothing of its nature; 
it may throw a bombed-out child into 
hysterics and send the ambitious youth 
into thrills of anticipation of the days 
when he shall pilot a transport. 
Everyone is a mystic. There is no 
escape from the deep and mysterious 
nature of all our experiences. Failure 
to recognize this wonderful truth of our 
inner lives is due largely to false stand- 
ards of good and evil by which we have 
been blinded. That distinction is part 
of the duality that has weakened the 
race in all its pursuit of the good. Not 
recognizing his inner depths as good, 
man has endeavored to find some part of 
himself he could be certain was good. 
That necessarily led him to artificial 
distinctions between supposed good and 
evil at war within him. And, since 
it came about both through bondage to 
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THE GOD IS BORN 


“The god is born: rejoice!” they say, 
“Ring in the Saviour’s holy day!” 


The god is born when startled eye 
Is wonder-misted, seeing anew 
A tall oak strike the winter sky 
In burst of brown against the blue. 


The god is born whenever throat 

Shakes tight, as Beauty’s avatar 

Sounds the indubitable note 

In poem, snowflake, or in star. 

The day is holy when the heart 

Is stretched as wide as will contain 

Another’s blinding counterpart 

Of its own joy or jagged pain. 

Break then with trumpet peals, O morn, 

For then the god, our God, is born! 
HAMILTON WARREN 
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sense and through materialistic interpre- 
tations of existence, it led to a demand 
for sense experiences. Seekers thought 
they had to hear voices, see visions, feel 
the actual pressure of a guiding hand. 
Seeking these is an additional attempt 
to put spirit into bondage to sense. 


Missed the affirmation 


True mysticism is the natural expres- 
sion of our inner natures, as common- 
place as thought, as divine as hope, as 
real as happiness, as universal as the 
beating of the heart. It has to do with 
exaltation of the spirit, rather than with 
the reproductions of sense phenomena. 
One may hear voices seeming to declare 
the truth and see visions pointing the 
way, while still laboring under un- 
healthy emotions, imbalanced,  dis- 
turbed, maladjusted and unhappy. The 
genuine mystical experience is the at- 
tainment of poise, certainty and hap- 
piness. This is its standard of value. 

_ When one has found a source of peace 
within himself, he has a mystical ex- 
perience. His discovery is a communi- 
cation with the Universal, a revelation 
direct from Spirit. It is the “peace 
which passeth understanding” because 
it is not a sense-product. 

When one knows in this inner attain- 
ment a refuge and a resource which he 
can never lose, he has gained a high de- 
gree of mystical experience. It matters 
not how his achievement comes about. 
Each one has to find it through the 
words, thoughts and mode of life which 
lead him to that happy realization. The 
important thing is that we recognize the 
mystical state as the natural, beautiful, 
balanced condition of the human being. 
It requires no mysterious manipulation. 
It has nothing in‘common with magic, 
black or white. It is life arriving at its 
best. It is the human being coming to 
himself. 

So the forms, words, dreams, prac- 
tices, voices or visions involved in one’s 
experience must be relegated to places 
of minor importance. The test of spir- 
itual attainment is never agreement with 
doctrine or the validity of any vision 
or voice. Nothing that takes a form 
or sound can ever be the gauge of spir- 
itual reality. The test is only the 
peace, loveliness, usefulness and good- 
ness that one finds for himself and 
sheds upon others. Doctrines and creeds 
are not likely to harm one if he places 
them in this definitely utilitarian classi- 
fication. Even the experience of guid- 
ance by voices and visions may not 
be disastrous if these are not made the 
objects of search or regarded as evi- 
dences of validity. But they should be 
thought of as psychological phenomena, 
always more or less abnormal, not as 
mystical experiences. 

Mysticism is so natural. It is the 
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innate spirit of man being itself in 
wisdom, self confidence, peace and 
strength. The experience is always with 
us and everyone partakes of it in 
marvelous ways. Its enlargement begins 
when one declares the superiority of the 
inner life over the outer. Such a decla- 
ration of independence of the soul sets 
up the kingdom of mystical life. The 
kingdom grows strong as one strength- 
ens the inner kingdom by trusting it, 
by regarding it as worth more than all 
else. The triumph of mysticism comes 
in the attainment of a recognized im- 
perturbable personal source of wisdom, 
peace, strength, service and love. 

This mystical experience, perhaps the 
sublime value of the human way, cer- 
tainly the soundest security one may 
have, is not necessarily differentiated 
from the life of abundant sense expres- 
sion and daily satisfaction. In fact, one 
might say that it is inseparably con- 
nected with the fully expressed per- 
sonality. Mysticism is so natural, so 
much a part of the normal, free life. 
One cultivates its fruits in the garden 
of his heart by recognizing them in 
every good and beautiful experience, 
rather than by tfrning away from the 
world to an imagined favoritism by 
which the Divine singles out the be- 
liever for special visitation. 


An ethical content 


To live beautifully and completely 
_is to be mystical, especially when one 
looks upon everything as an expression 
of the Universal Good. To value 
“rightness,” goodness, beauty, love and 
faith above all other worth is to be 
mystical. To live in full appreciation 
of the supremity of the inner life is to 
be mystical. To understand that the 
spirit, touched with trust, love and 
peace, is far more real and true than 
any number of visions or voices could 
be is to be mystical. 

There is an Awman reading that gives 
helpful suggestions in understanding 
and developing the mystical experience: 


Attaining a proper sense of your own 
worth is in part a mystical experience. 
Jo value yourself as an expression of the 
Divine is to know your true worth and 
to discover new power for its realization. 

The deepest and truest mystical ex- 
perience is discovery of your own inner 
rightness. When you have discovered 
within yourself something which speaks 
to you with more authority than king or 
church or custom, you are a mystic. 

When you find an inner integrity which 
is worth more than anything else in the 
world, you are a mystic. 

When you know that your inner peace 
cannot be disturbed, you are in mystical 
harmony with the Universal Good. 

Do not, try to find mystical experiences 
by the hearing of voices or the seeing of 
visions. These are psychological phenom- 
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FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS : 


The Boy Nobody Knew 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a boy who 
worked at an inn. Nobody cared a 
straw about knowing who he was; no- 
body called him by a name. He only 
heard people shouting: “Hi, boy!” be- 
cause they wanted something. Then he 
would go to the well and draw water, 
or brush the mud from the shoes of a 
traveler, or tether a camel to a stake in 
the yard of the inn. Every day and all 
day long he ran and fetched and car- 
ried; and few gave him a penny and 
many gave him a curse. Every night, 
like a kicked little dog, he crept to bed 
in a dark closet at the inn among the 
brooms and buckets. © 

There came a day when the boy no- 
body knew was feeling more tired than 
ever before in his short life. Many had 
been the sharp and angry voices that 
had called him, and many the errands 
he had run; for the small town was 
crowded with pilgrims, and there was 
no room in the inn for all of them. The 
innkeeper had become ill-tempered with 
refusing those who wanted a lodging 
for the night. and he scarcely could 
listen to the pleading of a young man 
whose face was very troubled and whose 
arm was supporting a woman. The 
woman said nothing; she seemed too 
faint to speak. “No, no,” shouted the 
keeper of the inn. “T tell you the house 
is full. There isn’t a vlace.” Then he 
spoke more softly. “If you can’t go 
further,” he said. “take some poor shel- 
ter in yonder stable.” 

The boy nobody knew was passing 
with a burden bigger than himself as 
the innkeeper turned away, and for a 
moment the eyes of the quiet woman fell 
upon him kindly. Something leapt in 
the boy’s-heart, and, putting down his 
burden, he ran quickly to the stable. 
He had forgotten how tired he was. In 
the stable he pushed a broken old cart 
into a corner, and he swept the rubbish 
from a space on the floor, and in the 
manger he piled some sweet hay. Then 
he hurried back to the inn where there 


by VIVIAN POMEROY 


was much work to be done and rough 
voices calling him. : 
It was very late at night when the 
noises in the inn died away and all the’ 
lamps were put out. At last nobody 
was yelling for the boy nobody knew. 
He was feeling so sore and sleepy; but 
he wanted more than anything else to — 
take one look into the stable. Across” 
the yard he went slowly. The night was 


. 


‘full of stars and a little wind was 


whistling through the cracked roof of 
the stable. The boy stole to the open 
doorway and looked in. Such a wonder- 
ful sight he saw! There was a circle of 
lovely light on the swept floor of the 
stable. The man and the woman were 
there, and in the manger among the 
sweet hay was a Baby. Some shepherds 
were standing in the shadows, and three 
kings were kneeling near the manger, 
their faces dark-skinned. In the kingly 
hands were beautiful gifts—gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh; and the gifts glit- 
tered in the lovely light. But the Baby 
did not see them. He was fast asleep in 
the warm sweet hay. 

Nobody knew that the boy had looked 
in at the door; and soon he was lying 
on his hard bed in the closet at the inn, 
among the old clothes and the brushes 
and the buckets. But before he slipped 
into the land of dreams, he murmured 
to himself: “Oh, I wish I could have 
given the Baby something beautiful.” 

They do say that there were angels 
hovering about the stable on that won- 
derful night; and when the angels had 
ended their flight and their songs, they 
rested. One angel asked another: “The 
hay in the manger—the best gift of all 
—who put it there?” And the other 
angel said: “I did not see everything, 
my dear. It may have been the boy at 
the inn.” 

So not even the angels knew him. But 
that did not matter. The thing which 
mattered most of all was that in the 
morning the Baby awoke, warm and safe 
in the hay. And this everybody knows. 


ena and have little relation to character 
or spiritual growth. Remember that 
thoughts and feelings are more real than 
sights and sounds. 

When thoughts and feelings are beau- 
tiful, confident and helpful, they be- 
come important steps on the mystical 
pathway. 

When these high inner experiences are 
recognized as expressions of the Divine, 
an advanced mystical state is attained. 
This is the kingdom within, which is to 
be sought above all things. 
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An Arab : 


by ZAKI HASHEM 


Looks at Palestine 


The “Register” presents the last in a 
series of articles on the Near Eastern crisis 


THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE now involves so many emotional tensions, so many 
diverse international interests and so many various pressure groups that it is 
extremely difficult for the average bystander to obtain an objective picture of 
some of the causes and possible cures for the present trouble. 


The purpose of this limited article is 
simply to present some of the factors 
which must be considered in order to 
arrive at the desired solution of peace 
and security for both the Arab and 
Jewish populations in Palestine. 

For long centuries, the Jewish people 
lived side by side with the Arab na- 
tions of which they were and continue 
to be an integral part. They face no 
restrictions on their public or private 

activities; no quotas are placed on 
Jewish admittance to universities, pro- 
fessions or any other fields of activity. 

The question that naturally arises, 
therefore, is: If the Jews and Arabs 
live in peace and equality in all the 
other Arab countries, why is there so 
much friction and bloodshed in Pales- 
tine? 


Divide and rule 


Actually, the trouble in Palestine 
started about thirty years ago. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the British at that time 
faced a very strong Arab national move- 
ment which was growing rapidly and 
attracting the great majority of the 


people in the Middle East. The British’ 


Empire strategists recognized _ that 
British domination in the Middle East 
was seriously threatened. Without 
assured rule in some key areas the 
British could not guarantee control of 
their life line to India and the Far East, 
the Suez Canal, and of their oil interests 
in the Middle East. At that time the 
Zionists were pressing their claim for 
a Zionist state in Palestine. Moreover 
Palestine would offer the British empire 
a base in the heart of the Middle East 
from which they could control the Suez 
Canal and from which they could ex- 


Zaxi Hasnem is on a scholarship from the 
Egyptian Foreign Ministry, working toward 
his doctorate at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. As Assistant to the Adviser of that 
Ministry, he has been in close touch with the 
developments of the Arab League since its 
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tend their economic and political domi- 
nation over all the Arab nations and 


_the Middle East. 


Therefore, it suited the British to issue 
the Balfour Declaration, pledging their 
support for the opening up in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jews, so that 
they could carry out in Palestine their 
traditional policy of “divide and rule.” 

Since then, Zionism was used as a 
bulwark against Arab demands for the 
independence of Palestine and to justify 
the perpetuation of British rule in that 
country and, consequently, their in- 
fluence all over the Middle East. 

Thereafter, Palestine became an area 
for profitable investment of Jewish cap- 
ital from other countries as well as for 
British capital—thereby linking up 
wealthy Jewish interests with British in- 
terests. To involve the United States 
in the Palestine issue, the Zionists are 
enlarging American interests there, and 
the British are granting them exemp- 
tions and privileges that are far from 


consistent with any kind of genuine in- 


dependence. 

With large-scale Jewish immigration 
into Palestine, the Arabs in that country 
found themselves threatened not only 
with continued subjection to British 
domination but also by the possibility of 
eventually becoming an actual minority 
in their own country—a country in 
which they had lived for centuries and 
in which they had been the overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Therefore, widespread Arab opposi- 
tion to Jewish immigration developed. 
The Arabs feel that the immigration of 
large numbers of foreign peoples into 


Palestine crudely violates the basic right 


of self-determination for the people of 
Palestine, more than two thirds of which 
are Arabs despite the large numbers 
of immigrants who have been imposed 
upon them. 


Zionism can be anti-Semitic 


On the other hand, a “Zionist Pales- 
tine” or a “Zionist state in Palestine” 
can only serve the development of anti- 
Semitism in other countries. First, 
anti-Semitism will develop in the other 
Arab countries that see their sovereignty 
and independence threatened by such a 
“state” that could not persist except by 
the support of foreign powers. And in- 
creasingly, other nations will regard the 
Jewish minority within their own bor- 
ders as a group with loyalties to an 
outside state. No doubt, Jews who are 
well integrated in their various nations 
—who feel they are Americans, or 
French, or British—can view such a 
prospect only with considerable alarm. 

If Americans wish to understand how 
the Arabs in Palestine feel, they need 
only to think of their own reactions 
should the Jewish people in New York 
City decide to build the Jewish national 
home in that city or to turn the whole 
of New York City into a national Jewish 
state. How would you feel if mass 
immigration of Jews from every part of 
the globe threatened to make New York 
completely Jewish? 

No Americans—Jewish and _ non- 
Jewish alike—would approve of such a 
development. And the Arabs in Pales- 
tine feel exactly the same way. 

What can be done, then, to settle the 
Palestine problem equitably and peace- 
fully? 

One of the first concerns vt everyone 
is the plight of the Jewish displaced 
persons. We Arabs, like every other 
people, feel the deepest sympathy for 
the terrible sufferings of Jewish people 
under fascism and the devastation of 
the war. However, we do not feel 
it is just to right one people’s 
wrongs by wronging another people. 
The Jewish refugee problem is an inter- 

(Continued on page 493) 
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by EDWARD DARLING 


Christmas Under 
the Flaming Chalice 


The children at Les Andelys had waited six years 


IT Is AFTER MIDNIGHT and the logs in the fireplace have burned themselves down 
to ashes, charred hunks and a few gleaming coals. But the big job is done, and 
thé man and the woman in the easy chairs survey the scene with triumph and 
weary satisfaction. They look at each other and then at the fir tree in the corner. 


It did cost too much, but certainly it is a pretty shape. 


The lights on it are 


tastefully and beautifully arranged. There is just the right amount of artificial 
snow. The presents crowd around the tree in fnany-colored papers and ribbons, 
like admirers in their best clothes greeting a celebrity. 


In their bedrooms, the two children 
are deep in wonderful dreams. How 
they will chatter with joy when they see 
what jolly old Santa Claus has popped 
down the chimney. with, only a few 
hours before! The eyes of the parents 
meet, and they sigh and smile together. 
They have done their best, and here it 
is. It does not occur to them that pos- 
sibly there are too many gifts for each 
member of the family. Not at all. The 
scene is perfect—the way it lias been 
for six years, and the way it must al- 
ways be. After all, you’re only a child 
once—and Christmas is for children. ... 

The parents, weary and content, do 
not even stop to consider that part of 
their joy is dependent on their being 
Americans, almost untouched by a re- 
cent and total war not far off. They 
take their country for granted, naturally 
enough. 

The good fortune we forget 

And those two in the bedrooms up- 
stairs—they are getting their share of 
the basic needs of all children: “affec- 
tional acceptance and security, recogni- 
tion of the individual as a personality, 
realization of social adequacy, oppor- 
tunity for satisfactory accomplishment, 
for independence, new experiences, and 
for outlets and possessions” without 
which, emotional blockages occur to en- 
gender “feelings of dissatisfaction, de- 
privation, inadequacy, jealousy or inner 
conflict.”' They are also very well 
fed, and have been ever since their 
births, which occurred under the most 
favorable scientific conditions. .. . 

Their births did not take place in a 
crowded boxcar originally built to 
transport animals and sealed tight for 

1 William Healy and Augusta Bronner, “New 
Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment,” 


Yale Institute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 
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three days while the mother traveled 
towards Buchenwald. . . . windowless 
wheeled hells without water, lavatories 
or heat. They did not have to be 
washed at birth with coffee because 
there was nothing else.” 

In part, their good fortune was the 
result of being born into a society that 
has a tradition of freedom, and where 
the idea of Christmas is surrounded with 
some of the prettiest ideals men have 
ever dreamed, rather than into a cul- 
ture whose priests proclaimed, ‘Not in 
Jesus Christ, but in Adolf Hitler has 
God revealed himself.” * 


A six-year-old’s first Christmas 


Less fortunate have been many thou- 
sands of children of Europe. These 
youngsters have been born in concen- 
tration camps or dumped there with 
their mothers. Edward R. Murrow re- 
fused to describe them in detail when he 
broadcast his description of Buchen- 
wald on April 15 last year. “I saw it 
but I will not describe it,” he said. 
“They showed me the children, hun- 
dreds of them. Some were only six. 


One rolled up his sleeve, showed me. 


his number. It was tattooed on his 
arm—B-6030, it was.” 4 

Today many hundreds of these chil- 
dren of total war are being cared for in 
Unitarian Service Committee homes for 
children, and this year they will have 
their second Christmas, some of them. 
Last year they had their first in six 
Wears.) 006 

We can look in on their first Christ- 


2Second report of Cardinal Hlond, Polish 
Primate, to Pope Pius XII, reporting on de- 
portees at Mielec. 

3 Reich-Vicar' Engelke, assistant of Reich- 
Bishop Mueller; address of March, 1937. 

4“From D-Day Through Victory in Eu- 
rope,” Columbia Broadcasting Company, New 
York, 1945. Page 170. 


. wrappings, 


mas in six years, if we like. Mme 
Gwynedd Champsaur wrote to head- 
quarters about it. She is in charge at 
Les Andelys. But let us keep before 
our eyes just who it is that these chil- 
dren are, and what their last few years 
have been. They are human, and they 
have the same emotional -needs that 
those two in the American bedrooms 
have. There is no difference. The ner- 
vous responses, the physical makeup, 
are more or less identical. French 
orphans and Polish waifs have the same 
autonomic system that the reader has 
—although it may not be in as healthy 
condition, Noises, sights, smells of 
war and concentration camps result in 
fear, worry, uncertainty, as well as in 


—starvations =). 


From Dallas to Andelys 


Last year Girl Scouts in Texas, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts and Illinois had set 
out to brighten up the Christmas season 
for the youngsters at Les Andelys. They 
sent all kinds of gifts. The young guests 
of the Service Committee saw the pre- 
parations. They eyed the decorations, 
and peered into the big room whenever 
they got the chance. They saw the 
beribboned packages with their bright 
each one with a_ small 
American flag and the name of the 
recipient. Here’s the way Mme Champ- 
saur put it: 


Excited snatches of French vernacular 
with a round Normandy accent rise above 
the murmurings: “Dis, don, je vais avoir 
un drapeau, americain, moi!” “Pige-moi, 
celue-la, il est gros, dis!” As early as 
last evening, from the inside of the build- 
ing, I surprised small noses flattened 
against another pane, and could distin- 
guish round brown eyes peering at the 
lovely Christmas tree we were prepar- 
ing. . 


Then came Christmas Eve, and 400 
children surged into the big room. A 
bullet-riddled Tricolor and the Stars 
and Stripes hung .on the wall. The 
smallest children, mere babies, sat on 
the front benches and tipped back their 
heads to see the top of the great tree. 
Makeshift ornaments dotted the green. 
The excitement was intense, and the vo- 
calization hardly less so. 


The Mayor arrived with other no- 
tables. Everyone sang the Marseillaise 
and “‘a fairly recognizable Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Mayor Lecoqu (whom the 
Gestapo had hunted unsuccessfully for 
many months) made a little speech to 
the wide-eyed children, and _ they 
chanted, when he had done, “Merci a 
nos amis americains! Vive la France! 
Vive l’Amerique!” There were some 
wet eyes among the adults, but the 
youngsters were realists. They took 
their delight as it came — joyously, 
noisily. | 
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Christmas under the Flaming Chalice will be merrier for these Spanish refugee chil- 
dren, shown at the Unitarian Service Committee’s recreation center in Toulouse, 
than any they have had for many years. Now at least they have food and clothing. 


There were raisin buns and hot 
chocolate. As the dramatic moment for 
presentation arose, everybody forgot all 
about manners and such trivia. 

Benches are to stand on, not to sit on, 
as any backrow Christmas Tree guest 
knows. Hands wave, names are shouted 
from tree to child to child, the voices of 
the distributors grow hoarse. Four hun- 
dred _ gaily-wrapped parcels eventually 
reach eight hundred hands. . . . Chocolate, 
slippers, pencils, paints, dolls, tooth- 
brushes, soap, drawing books, teddy 
bears, sweaters, mittens, stockings, frocks, 
sewing sets, marbles.... . 

Thus it was last Christmas, under the 
Flaming Chalice, at Les Andelys. Since 
then, the Unitarian Service Committee 
has added 26 new projects in Europe, 
including a children’s home in Oleso- 
vice outside of Prague, and other re- 
habilitation centers for young people. So 
this year many more children will en- 
joy their first Christmas under the 
Flaming Chalice. 

Christmas is for children—all chil- 
dren, 


Ww 


Young Friendships— 
A Way to Peace 


THE WAR is over, but its wicked scars 
remain in the hearts and bodies of the 
children of Europe. They need our 
help and our friendship, and our chil- 
dren need their friendship and help in 
gaining a sympathetic understanding of 


our international neighbors in this one 
world of ours. 


The Child Projects Department of the 
Unitarian Service Committee offers to 
the youth of America a challenging op- 
portunity to foster such friendships. 
Through a project which was started 
only about a year ago, American Youth 
for World Youth, young people all over 
the country have been working enthusi- 
astically to express in terms of humani- 
tarian service the Unitarian tradition of 
brotherhood. Schools have been adopt- 
ing schools and other institutions over- 
seas to which they send food and cloth- 
ing and educational material ; individual 
students have contributed and packed 
educational kits, toilet kits, and Christ- 
mas packages; books have been col- 
lected; toys made; fruit and vegetables 
raised and canned as gifts from young 
camp farmers. 

The many moving letters of appre- 
ciation which have been received from 
schools, orphanages and _ settlement 
houses tell very clearly of the appalling 
need still existing in the small towns and 
big cities of devastated Europe, a need 
that we have not begun to meet. 

Unitarian youth is urged to join in 
this great work. In a recently pub- 
lished bulletin entitled “A Report to the 
Unitarian Church Schools” there are, in 
addition to a record of accomplishments, 
suggestions of unusual projects for 
groups of young people to adopt, in- 
structions concerning the making of kits 
and gift boxes which may be shipped 


through the Child Projects Department 
of the Unitarian Service Committee 
from the Collection Warehouse in New 
York. Copies of the bulletin are avail- 
able upon request from the Division of 
Education, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass., and from the Child Projects De- 
partment of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, 35 East 35th Street, New York 
10,-No. 


Friendships between children are bud- 
ding through contacts made by letters 
enclosed in the gift boxes. How far 
these friendships may go towards form- 
ing a basis for permanent peace in the 
next generation we cannot foresee, but 
it is earnestly hoped that the Unitarian 
church school groups throughout the 
country will take advantage of this 
urgently needed and most rewarding 
service of friendship and good will. 


A Catholic Journalist Is 
Rescued by the U.S.C. 


ONE OF THE MOST virulent enemies of 
Hitler whose escape from the clutches 
of the Gestapo was made possible by 
the Unitarian Service Committee was a 
man who headed the conscription list 
of writers most wanted by the German 
Secret Police month after month, it 
was revealed recently by Rudolph Elie, 
Jr., special writer for the Boston Herald. 


Hiding Klaus Dohrn was never an 
easy thing to do. The man stands six 
feet and three inches, and weighs 240 
pounds. 


He had started to prepare for the 
priesthood, but at 24 was a journalist 
in Germany. It was because of his 
printed articles warning the German 
people about Hitler that he had to flee 
from the country. But he was no safer 
in Vienna after the anschluss, and es- 
caped by swimming an_ ice-choked 
river. He also ‘survived being con- 
cealed for some time in an earthen 
bread oven. 


The Gestapo chased him all over 
Europe, and finally captured him in 
Spain. He was an inmate of six of the 
most infamous prisons. He tried to 
make himself sick by eating cigarettes, 
drinking gasoline, and taking injections 
of salt and milk, but it didn’t work. 
However, a comrade helped him fake 
a high temperature by holding the end 
of a thermometer near a burning ciga- 
rette, and he was certified as too sick to 
be moved. It was during his conva- 
lescence that the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, by devious methods, helped him 
escape to America. 

Now he is busy writing articles for 
many Catholic journals, and is editing 
the memoirs of Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg. 

ATT 


by HUGH WESTON 


I Found Reaction 


Kuropean Christianity lacks the liberal 
note found in American religion 


ACCORDING to the review of Willard L. Sperry’s book, Religion in America, ap- 
pearing in the British humanist monthly, The Plain View, the outstanding differ- 
ence between European and American Christianity is the liberal strain that runs 
through the latter. The British reviewer writes: ; 


It is this American quality of liberal Chris- 
tianity which makes the outstanding impres- 
sion of the book, and confirms the impression 
made by writers in, for example, The Review 
of Religion. Here in America are men with 
abundant scholarship, alert and lively minds, 
sincerely holding |the Christian faith without 
dogmatic inclinations or stubborn judgments, 
and interested in contemporary trends and the 
conjectural future. It is a temper which 
European Christians seem to have lost. 


If it is true that European Christianity 
lacks the liberal strain of its American 
counterpart, it is because the former 
lost so many of its battles to assert it- 
self that its best warriors fled to America 

-to build liberalism into a reality on 
these shores. The liberal strain in 
American Christianity has helped to 
give it a vitality that European Chris- 
tianity has lacked. America has been 
charged with being a secular nation, 
because about only 50 per cent of its 
people belong to churches. But The 
Plain View states that the figure for 
England is only 10 per cent. The cities 
of the continent are noted for their secu- 
larism; not the least secular are the 
nominally Catholic cities of Paris and 
Rome. Perhaps part of the explana- 
tion of Europe’s widespread secularism 
is the absence of an extensive middle 
ground of liberal Christianity. 


Humanism is lacking 


Even organized religious humanism 
is lacking. There is not a humanist 
church to be found in Paris or in Rome. 
Owing in part, perhaps, to Europe’s 
tradition of Marxism, liberal Christians 
in Europe draw a sharp line between “re- 
ligion” and “humanism,” and scarcely 
acknowledge that a person might pro- 
fess both at the same time. When I 
questioned Dr. Mortimer Rowe, of the 
British General Assembly of Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches, about 
humanism within the British Unitarian 


Hucu W. Weston who has recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Near East and 
Europe to observe conditions at first hand is 
a Unitarian minister. He served as minister 
of The North Side Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, 1943-46. 
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churches, he told me that there was no 
such thing as the American type of 
humanism within the British Unitarian 
churches. He added, with a laugh, “We 
hang our heads in shame when we hear 
of this movement among our American 
Unitarian brothers.” 

Although there may be a few churches 
such as a Unitarian church in Manches- 
ter where the minister has been reported 
to harbor humanist sympathies, there 
is no real religious humanist movement 
within the British Unitarian churches. 
British Unitarianism is typified by the 
Essex Street Chapel, founded by 
Theophilus Lindsay, now located near 
Hyde Park, where the service of worship 
rejects the rigidity of the Anglican lit- 
urgy, but is still similar enough to be 
far removed from the services of most 
modern Unitarian churches in America. 

A few blocks from the Essex Street 
Chapel stands the Ethical Church, in 
effect founded by two Americans, Dr. 
Moncure Conway and Dr. Stanton Coit, 
his successor. Dr. Coit was, when he 
came to London, a follower of the for- 
mer Jew, Dr. Felix Adler, the founder 
of the modern ethical movement. 

When I came to the Ethical Church to 
attend the service of humanist religion 
one Sunday last April, I found that 
there was none. The beautiful, sym- 
bolic hall-stood empty. But downstairs, 
in a large room, 20 or 30 people were 
gathered for a critical discussion. A 
debate was raging: shall this church 
close? What is the reason for our pres- 
ent debacle? Is it attributable to the 
war? One man said that this was a 
“church” and that the society needed a 
stronger religious emphasis. Another 
insisted that stronger ties needed to be 
made with the freethinkers and rational- 
ists. Before the meeting was over, the 
group had pretty well decided to attri- 
bute the present state to the effects of 
the war, to rent out the large auditorium 
upstairs, but to continue downstairs to 
meet and to work for organized reli- 
gious humanism in British spiritual life. 

A few weeks later the World Union 


of Freethinkers sponsored a conference 


in London. Rev. H. J. Blackham, min. 
ister of the Ethical Church of London, 
was one of the principal organizers, 
and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, of America, 
a member of the Committee of Honor. 
It would seem that by its participation — 
in this conference, called by the Ra- 
tionalist Press Association, by the 
National Secular Society and by the 
English Positivist Committee, the Ethical 
Church of London had drawn even 
further away from the British Unitar- 
ian movement. 


No social program 
Not among the Anglicans, the Uni- 
tarians, nor the ethical societies can one 


find religion at work on social prob- 
lems in the same way as with the Meth- 


‘odist Federation for Social Service or 


with the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy, in America. There is a 
Unitarian Social Service Union, but its 
purpose is to study, not to act. There 
are no postcard campaigns by organ- 
ized religion urging Parliament for a_ 
more adequate housing program. There 
are many churchmen and ministers who 
speak to these issues sharply as indi- 
viduals. And there is a great deal of 
social service in the way of helping 
refugees and providing relief for the 
distraught people of the Continent. 

In France, however, there is an or- 
ganized social movement of some pro- 
portions among the Protestants. In 
Paris, a directory for 1935 listed 89 
French Catholic churches, 12 French 
Calvinist churches, 10 French Lutheran 
churches, five synagogues and a Moslem 
mosque. The French, who think of 
everything, long ago thought of placing 

(Continued on page 493) 


The Ethical Church in London, 
founded by Stanton Coit 


What Is Mature Character? 


: 
_ slow to appear after V-J Day, but with 


The changes from war to peace were 


accelerated pace they have now become 


_ startlingly clear to the most casual citizen. 


On every hand the question is asked, 
“Have we the leadership capable of con- 
trolling the forces that can save us from 
destruction and help us to build the kind 
of world for which men died during World 
War IT?” 

Liberal religion has always placed great 
emphasis upon personal maturity as a 
mark of true religious development. The 


_ editor of the Register asked six distin- 


guished Americans to answer the question, 


“What Are Three Ingredients of Mature 


Character?” In the jargon of our times, 
the contributors come from the right, the 
center and the left; they represent the pro- 
fessions, the home, the church, the major 
political parties and the interests both of 
men and of women. It is a great tempta- 
tion to editorialize upon the replies sent 
to the editor, but our readers are invited 
to draw their own conclusions without any 
prodding from the inner sanctum. If past 
experience is any measure, we can count 
upon these statements to the Register be- 
ing employed in many sermons in the next 
few weeks. Salvation by character has a 
very modern meaning. 
‘Tue Epiror 


Mrs. Harold H. Burton 


Mrs. Harold H. 
Burton, 
distinguished Uni- 
tarian leader, 
Washington, D.C. 


SURELY A MATURE PERSONALITY in these 
days must encompass the capacity and 
the will to work; a sense of proportion 
with a resulting sense of humor; an 
understanding and considerateness of 
others; a deep living faith in the essen- 
tial goodness of human nature; a per- 
sonal loyalty to the reality of things of 
the spirit. 
Daniel L. Marsh 
President of Boston University 
THE CHARACTER NEEDED for today is as 
positive as the North Pole. 1. Honesty 
is a fundamental virtue. No educa- 
tional advance is possible without hon- 
esty. A true scientist must love the 
truth and seek it at any cost. Honesty 
is a cardinal virtue in any rightly 
ordered society. Our present attempts 
to establish the solidarity of good 
neighborliness throughout the world 
can succeed only when our national 
leaders and international representatives 
adhere to undeviating truthfulness. 2. 
Moral sense is essential—the ability to 
recognize the everlasting difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and the cour- 
age to choose and do the right. The 
world demands leadership today like 
that which was furnished by Abraham 
Lincoln who resolved to stand “with 
firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right.” The world demands 
men and women with a stout faith in 
God, whose minds will be enlightened 
to distinguish right from wrong. 3. 
Love is the third ingredient. It may 
manifest itself as altruism or unselfish- 


a 


ness or kindness or sympathy or sen- 
sitiveness. It is the most sovereign 
mark of a genuine Christian character. 
It is a principle of beneficence. It ac- 
cepts Christ’s standard of greatness, 
which is service. 


Frederick May Eliot 


President of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Maturity Is a matter of degree. The 
process of growing up is a long, slow, 
painful, endless businéss; and there are 
no final tests that indicate full achieve- 
ment of the desired goal. St. Paul has 
misled many people by his words that 


seem to indicate that there is a definite ~ 


moment when one “becomes a man” and 
can “put away childish things.” 

Nevertheless, there are a few signs 
that indicate real advance in the direc- 
tion of maturity, and (in humble obedi- 
ence to the editorial command) I would 
suggest three: 1. The gradual outgrow- 
ing of the susceptibility to sudden panic, 
and the development of a sensible use of 
fear as a guide and a protection; 2. The 
striking of a reasonable balance between 
flexibility—of mind and heart—and in- 
flexibility; 3. The slow emergence of a 
sense of humor that is patient, tolerant, 
kind and wise. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Mrs. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt, 
representative to 
the General As- 
sembly of the 
United Nations 
and a member of 
the Social, Hu- 
manitarian and 
Cultural Com- 
mittee. 


IT SEEMS TO ME that there can be no 


mature person without security in his 


own convictions. He must believe in 
himself and in the principles by which 


he lives. He: must have courage, for 
those who live in the shadow of fear 
ecome weak and impotent, and he must 
have an ability to understand the other 
person’s point of view. That ability 
will wipe out prejudice and intolerance 
arfd make him able to be helpful in our 
complex world. : 


Arthur W. Moulton 


Arthur W. 
Moulton, of 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
Bishop of the 
Protestant-Epis- 
copal Church, 
retired. 


HERE ARE my three basic ingredients of 
mature character: 1. Courage — both 
moral and physical. They are variants 
of the one quality. It eliminates fear. 
Fear is destruction of self and the en- 
vironment of self. 2. Good will—There 
is a divine intimation here. It can bring 
peace on earth. Jt means among much 
else the willingness to study the other 
man’s point of view even if it means 
changing one’s own long cherished 
point of view. 3. Faith—Here the par- 
son speaks but here he does not mean 
a creed. 


Faith in science is a part of and ex- 
pansion of religion. After all, I be- 
lieve that the world will come in on the 
beam. There have been worse times 
than these. The mature personality to- 
day needs to believe without reserva- 
tions in the complete success of the good 
enterprise—if he will work for it. 


Howard Fast 


Author of “Citizen Tom Paine” “Freedom 
Road” and “The American.” 


WHAT DO WE MEAN by maturity any- 
way? If we mean the point where the 
personality achieves some sort of ad- 
justment in society, then that alone 
would be the only basic ingredient—but 
by virtue of such a yardstick, the aver- 
age Nazi is mature in terms of the night- 
mare society his kind conceived, and if 
one examines the suicidal path Ameri- 
can reactionaries promulgate these days, 
one can see the bleak possibility of the 
emergence of a society here wherein 
only a Joe McWilliams or a William 
Hearst could come to any adjusted 
maturity. 

From my own point of view, I con- 
sider the only maturity in the world we 
inhabit these days to consist of a rela- 
tionship to that world which is based on 
a scientific world outlook. I conceive 
of that world outlook as being Marxist. 
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Consider the 


by ERNST PAPANEK 


Children 


Dr. Papanek: writes the first full report 
of the children’s work of the U. S.C. 


Tue Cuitp Progsects DEPARTMENT was set up in March, 1945 to plan, organize 
and direct the Unitarian Service Committee’s child welfare projects, especially 
those for refugee and homeless children. The main function of this special de- 


partment has been the employment of the limited funds available to the Committee 


for the achievement and promotion of child projects of highest professional stand- 
ards in the field. The projects were thus not limited to the mere support, feeding 


or housing of needy children but included work aimed at pioneering in the field 


“and spreading these ideas, standards and methods. 


This purpose was to be promoted by 
the publication of a study on homeless 
and refugee children, which the depart- 
ment, with the aid of certain material 
from a preliminary study made with the 
New York School of Social Work, is 
completing. The tremendous amount 
of material collected and organized is 
now being put into shape for “They Are 
Not Expendable,” as the study will be 
entitled. Of course, the study will not 
be a complete scientific thesis on the 
subject—neither our means nor the time 
available is sufficient. The idea is to 
prepare a practical handbook on home- 
less and refugee children for the im- 
mediate use of those who will work with 
these youngsters. 


A second project to spread our ideas 
on child welfare work and to multiply 
our own possibilities for material help 
was the creation of American Youth for 
European Youth, now American Youth 
for World Youth. It started’as an aux- 
iliary of the U. S. C. to assist in its child 
projects carried out overseas. Help 
was sought from American students who 
planned and carried out work projects 
unaided by contributions from parents 
or others. These projects rendered ma- 
terial aid to European youth. Such 
work will serve to create better under- 
standing of the needs of children over- 
seas and thereby establish international 
contact. The work is to be organized by 
the youth themselves. Representatives of 


Ernst Papanek is an educator of inter- 
national rank. He is the author of papers in 
foremost scholarly journals of the United 
States and Europe. He graduated from the 
Medical School of the University of Vienna, 
studied pediatrics, psychiatry, and methods of 
dealing with defective children. His post- 
graduate work was done at the New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University. 
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Ernst Papanek 


the student bodies of the participating 
schools and youth groups are to decide 
on and carry through the program. 

The work started at the end of May, 
1945 with three New York City schools 
and is being carried on now by more 
than 3,000 schools, camps and youth 
groups in 41 states. 

The creation of American Youth for 
World Youth was greeted enthusiasti- 
cally by many educators. They found 
that the idea of having American youth 
work for European youth was of greater 
educational value for the working youth 
themselves, aside from the practical help 
it brought to needy children overseas. 

From the very start the youth cam- 
paign took on greater scope than that 
anticipated. American Youth for 
World Youth has contacted other Ameri- 
can child welfare agencies working 
overseas. It is now giving help not only 
to the institutions of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee, but also to many other 
nonsectarian and Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant institutions for children of 


of the 


member agencies of the American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Relief and to schools and children’s — 
homes of official educational and child 
welfare authorities in Europe and Asia. — 
American Youth for World Youth is one 
initiating and co-operating 
agencies of the World Christmas Festi- 
val and World Chanukah Festival. 
Until October 31, 6,202 educational 
and toilet kits, 32,981 pounds of canned 
food, 11,571 pounds of clothing, 994 
pounds of assorted gifts and games, 
1,817 pairs of shoes, 217 pounds of 
medical supplies, 1,000 pounds of 
candy, 743 pounds of toys, 2,567 pounds 
of books, 248 pounds of soap, 77 


pounds of wool and sweaters and 1] — 


pairs of crutches were distributed in 


Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, China, 
England, France, Germany, Greece, 
Holland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Pales- 
tine, Yugoslavia and to refugee children 
in Switzerland; 152 toilet and educa- 
tional kits were contributed to the 
United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children to be used as “Wel- 
come Kits” for refugee children arriving 
in the United States. 


A joint youth project 


Together with the Unitarian Service 
Committee, American Youth for World 
Youth organized and financed the Camp — 
Bireboye in Clairac, France. Four 
American college girls who went to 
France at their own expense and 4 
French girls took care of 90 French chil- 
dren, 8 to 12 years of age, in a summer 
camp. The camp period was from June 
15 to September 10, 1946. Only fresh 
food was bought in France and all other 
foods and materials were, sent by both 
American Youth for World Youth and — 
the Unitarian Service Committee from 
the states. The children received cloth- 
ing, shoes, individual kits and letters 
from American children, thereby estab- 
lishing international understanding and 
good will. 

American Youth for World Youth is 
now organized as an _ independent 
agency with an advisory board of edu- 
cators and child welfare specialists and 
with active student committees to mo- 
bilize and organize American youth all 
over the country to help their friends in 
need. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, professor 
emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is chairman of the new 
board. The vice-chairmen are: Mr. 
William Emerson, Dr. Martha Eliot, 
Professor Alice Keliher, Professor Ed- 
uard Lindeman and Mr. Alfred Whit- 
man. The treasurer is Mrs. Dale DeWitt, 
and Mr. Ernst Papanek is the executive 
director. . 


On the advisory board there are, 


= 


_ among others, commissioners and super- 
-intendents of education of many states, 
leading educators and child welfare 
workers. Miss Katherine Lenroot, chief 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, Mr. 
Albert Einstein and Mr. Thomas Mann 


are also members of the advisory board. 


Aside from these general projects 
serving to promote our ideas concerning 
child welfare and aside from the solicit- 
ing and collection of material help, the 
department runs a steadily increasing 
number of projects of its own, enum- 

_ erated below. 


- Five Children’s Homes 


France—St. Jean de Luz. The chil- 
dren’s homes in Villa Arbelayz and 
Ichola house 100 children, mostly 

French with a few Spanish refugee chil- 
dren. An intensive feeding program 
was set up to overcome wartime physi- 
cal handicaps, which are still noticeable 
in so many European children. Five 
hundred children enjoyed a stay there 
of from two to three months each. 


At the end of 1946, this type of short- 
term rehabilitation home will be closed 
in Villa Arbelayz and Ichola, and Miss 
Charlotte Weber, the new director of the 
Cote Basque Home, will organize an in- 
stitution for 100 French and Spanish 
children who will stay there up to six 
months. This children’s home will ex- 
tend its program to constructive group 
work along with the feeding program 
we had in Villa Arbelayz and Ichola to 
overcome physical and emotional handi- 
caps. 


France — St. Goin. The home for 
Spanish children in Chateau La Garde 
was established for undernourished chil- 
dren who are in need of physical and 
emotional rehabilitation after so many 
years in exile, for the greater part in 
concentration camps. This home offers 
an intensive feeding program, construc- 
tive education by group work and in- 
struction by Spanish counselors and 
teachers during the stay of three to six 
months. At present there are 50 chil- 
dren at the Maison d’Enfants. The 
home has a capacity of 70, which will 
be filled by the beginning of 1947. The 
_ director of the home is Dr. Francisco 
_ Bosch. 


France — Megeve. The home for 
occupational therapy and art therapy is 
still in a state of preparation. During 
a period of one year, 45 children who 
are emotionally disturbed by the after- 
effects of war and persecution, but who 
are not mentally sick, will be taken care 
of at Megeve. Individual occupational 
and art therapy will be used to help the 
children express their conflicts crea- 
tively, and constructive group work to 
_adjust them again to society. 


At Olesovice, 20 miles outside Prague, is 

a model children’s home, built and run by 

the Unitarian Service Committee; and here 

is one of the small guests—a tubercular 

orphan of war. She is through with star- 
vation and tatters now. 


France—Les Andelys. The Children’s 
Welfare Center in Les Andelys dis- 
tributes one hot meal and an afternoon 
“outer” for 200 school children; Mme 
Champsaur is director. 


Czechoslovakia—Olesovice. The Hana 
Benesova Unitarian home for 64 or- 
phans or half-orphans of war and per- 
secution is a model children’s home for 
permanent placement, housing, feeding, 
clothing and educational instruction. 
This home is established in the rebuilt, 
well furnished, modern mansion at Ole- 
sovice. It is conducted in co-operation 
with the Czechoslovakian Ministry of 
Social Work under U. S. C. direction. 
The director is Dr. Stiassny. 


‘Italy—Naples. The Unitarian Service 
Committee participated in the establish- 
ment of a project of the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee—a housing 
health service, and a feeding and educa- 
tional program for persons living in 
caves after the destruction of so many 
buildings in Naples. The Unitarian 
Service Committee representative there, 
Miss Olga Zhivkovitch, was in charge of 
a summer school program for 100 illit- 
erate children, of a feeding program for 
120 children of the school, and of a day 
nursery. 

Last spring and summer the director 
of the Child Projects Department made 
a trip to Europe to inspect and reorgan- 
ize the institutions of the U.S. C. and to 
explore new projects. A careful and 
intense survey of the child welfare work 
of UNRRA in Germany led to sugges- 
tions for the participation of voluntary 
agencies in general and of the Unitarian 


Service Committee in particular in this 
program. Two child welfare specialists 
of the U. S. C. are already in Germany, 
three more are being trained and proc- 
essed for immediate service and more 
will follow in the very near future, so 
that 12 U. S. C. child welfare workers 
will help UNRRA to supplement its 
great child welfare program by special 
projects which were worked out in 
agreement with the Child Projects De- 
partment. 


For 1947 the U. S. C. has many new 
plans for its child welfare program. It 
wants to develop its scattered physical 
rehabilitation projects into a small-scale 
system of its own to contribute to the 
fight against tuberculosis. Our tem- 
porary camps and homes for children 
who are undernourished, and therefore 
could easily fall prey to tuberculosis, 
are considered the first step in this pro- 
gram. The next step will be our partici- 
pation in longer term preventorium care 
for children who by their constitution 
or lowered physical resistance are 
threatened by tuberculosis. Since the 
establishment of a tuberculosis sana- 
torium for children is, at least for the 
time being, out of our financial reach 
we intend to place such children under 
our care in various European countries 
with one of the leading Swiss institu- 
tions. 


Program of the future 


Special attention will be given to the 
extension of our program for the care 
of emotionally disturbed children. We 
intend to organize it along similar lines 
to the one in the fight against tuber- 
culosis. Constructive group work, 
creative art therapy and occupational 
therapy will play a great role in our 
projects for the treatment of simple 
cases of emotional disturbances caused 
by war and persecution, for the more 
complex cases who were crippled by 
war actions and for those in concentra- 
tion camps who suffered both physical 
and emotional traumata. 


The child welfare work of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee has made a 
good start and already shows noticeable 
achievement in its short run. If and 
when it will receive the necessary means 
to follow the plans on which it was 
established, the Committee might be 
able to contribute to the welfare work 
for needy children more than the ma- 
terial help it can give at present. 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE 
STREET outlines the history, ex- 
plains the religious beliefs, and pre- 
sents the biographies of the founders 
of the leading Protestant churches 
of today, and also the Roman Cath- 
olic and Jewish. The account of each 
denomination is centered around a 
single pioneer who played an im- 
portant part in the establishment of 
his church. The book answers ques- 
tions about the different churches in 
our midst which most of us have not 
been curious or bold enough to ask 
aloud. It is a book for all who want 


=> 


Can you discuss Judaism intelligently ? 


of agreement among Protestant churches? 


to know more about the churches of 
their friends and neighbors. It is a 
book that will lead to greater toler- 
ance and understanding of the vari- 
ous beliefs of today . . . the only com- 
prehensive book available that treats 
the subject in a popular style. Lead- 
ers in most of the denominations dis- 
cussed in the volume have checked 
and approved the chapters on their 
churches. 


‘Generously illustrated with photo- 


graphs and reproductions of great 


Price $2.50. 


paintings. 
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Although planned for youth, many an adult whose knowledge of denominational 
backgrounds is hazy would profit by reading this book. Here is a book for which 
leaders of liberal church schools have long been waiting ... Simply, yet forcefully and 
vividly, the story is told. It is full of action and counter-action —of men and women 
boldly defying the established order, of others clinging tenaciously to the past. This 
story, as the authors themselves state in the preface, is a true-life drama, a saga of 
twenty centuries of tragedy and triumph. 


— SUSAN M. ANDREWS in The Christian Register 


THE BEACON PRESS BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


Do you really understand the background of Catholicism? 


Do you appreciate the points of difference and the points 


BEACON 
PRESS | 


3y REGINALD D. MANWELL 


and 


SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


0 know these stories will make us understanding friends 
and better citizens of the world. 


The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


In A Guide For Teachers 
price 50c, which is planned 
to accompany THE 
CHURCH ACROSS THE! 
STREET, the authors point 
out that church school can 
be fun for both teacher and/| 
student. They have used 
their book experimentally 
with high school young 
people; but college stu-| 
dents, young married cou-| 
ples, adult classes and 
parents’ groups, especially 
those of a liberal religious 
turn of mind, would find _the 
study rewarding. Church 
school teachers—their in- 
terest in other churches 
aroused by the suggested 
field trips, discussion topics, 
sample quizzes and read- 
ing lists in the Guide—may 
become even more excited 
over the study than the 
young people they are sup- 
posed to teach. In the 
Guide the authors discuss 
techniques in leadership, 
offer original and practical 
suggestions on Visiting 
other churches, outline spe- 
cial topics for individual 
study and give help in pre- 
paring a dramatic program. 


please bill me ____ find check enclosed 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


An Unqualified Affirmative 


Beyond Doubt. By KENNETH L. PaTToNn. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $2.00. 


Here is something distinctive in re- 
ligious writing. The time for doubting 
is over, the author truly says. Doubt 
has done its work. Now what? Not 
theological straw chewing, not blaring 
prophecy either, but a return to the 
original font of all faith. Here is the 
world again, original and newly dis- 
covered by the artist who happens also 
to be the seer. Beyond Doubt is the re- 


_ action of the artist and poet to experi- 


ence itself—man, cosmos through eyes 
that see, aided only by a warm heart 
and a restless spirit. His world, to re- 
vert to the jargon of aesthetics, is the 
“impression” of one who is aestheti- 
cally an experiencer and communi- 
cator. 

Hence the two questions we ask: Is 
the world he experiences good, good 
enough to encourage pioneering? And 
if it is good, does he succeed as com- 
municator to make its lure irresistible? 


- To the first question the answer, regard- 


less of the reader’s theological bias, 
must be an unqualified affirmative. As 
to the second, he has done a first-rate 
job. In each chapter one finds a haloed 
glimpse at least of the Promised Land. 
Like the first-book-novelist he shines 
especially for his exceptional promise as 
communicator. 

Sin in these pages is not a tumorous 
and macabre Niebuhrian distortion of a 
segment of life, but that which fails to 
contribute its fulsome share to the ap- 
preciation and extension of the heaven 
that lies about us—stumbling blocks to 
the shared life of social and moral crea- 
tivity in love. 

His chapter on love brings us into 
his studio to see the artist infatuated 
with the model he paints, the model be- 
ing common humanity, man-woman 
glorified, not romantically, but actually 
as when transported and transcended by 
passion that is fleshly as well as super- 
nal, 

Looking through the many chapter- 
windows into the heaven of his here and 
now, one sees tragedy, and facing it a 
humane and sensitive spirit expressing 
its revulsion against war, capital punish- 
ment, stupidity, flabbiness and indo- 
lence. But nowhere does one miss the 
glow of the heaven that lies about the 
poet-author. 

Religion must be rational and of this 
world, of the people, by the people and 
for the people, coherent with the knowl- 
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edge of science—but above all it must 
be artistic, not merely moralistic: 


When you find goodness in creating - 


something, happiness in labor, meaning- 
fulness in your work, rewards in relation- 
ships with other people, in friendship, 
companionship and home life, when music, 
poetry, dance, the things of nature, are 
lovely and poignant, when the meal you 
cook, the dress you make, the words you 
say, the house you build, the lives you 
live, are beautiful, then the religion you 
have, which is the way of life you live, 
has become artistic. 

These addresses must have been heard 
by appreciative radio thousands; they 
deserve the reading of literary tens of 
thousands. 

R. LesTER MonDALE 


The Lowell Saga 


The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. 
By Ferris GREENSLET. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


In The Forsythe Saga, John Gals- 
worthy told the story of four generations 
of a middle-class English family. Mr. 
Greenslet has gorie him one better. He 
narrates the true history of an American 
family, which, through eleven genera- 
tions has kept its moral and physical 
virility, and is still going strong. The 
Lowells are a remarkable race. Since 
the coming from England to New Eng- 
land of old Percival Lowle, in the early 
seventeenth century, to the present time, 
they have contributed to American 
civilization not only various divines— 
as well as a throng of business execu- 
tives—as notable for their public spirit 
and strength of characteras for their 
money-getting abilities, but also four 
federal judges, philanthropists, a famous 
astronomer, two poets and a college 
president, with a gifted architect and a 
president of the National Women’s Al- 
liance added for good measure. 

Their history is an interesting study 


“I never mention Herod in my Christmas 
sermon, it depresses people so.” 


of heredity. Through all their genera- 


tions, certain traits and characteristics — 


have been handed down from father to 
son. A certain cast of countenance has 
persisted, as well as a fondness for 
walking, and more important still, an 
equable disposition, kindly good judg- 
ment, keen intellect, and last though 
by no means least, an instinctive con- 
servatism which, distrusting innova- 
tions, has kept them from espousing 
forlorn hopes and their feet from stray- 
ing out of well-trodden paths. 
Doubtless, this tory cast of mind has 
had its primary source in the atmos- 
phere of wealth wherein they have lived 
and moved and had their being. This 
accounts for their being staunch Whigs 
and Republicans, for one of the clan 
having been a leading member of the 
Essex Junto, another in Revolutionary 
days being a rebel against rebellion, 
and another scion of the old stock hav- 
ing his share of responsibility for the 
judicial murder of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
Barring the: occasional use of words 
long and archaic, Mr. Greenslet writes 
in polished, sometimes colorful English. 
Manifestly on the side of the angels, 
if these people had any weaknesses he 
generally ignores them. If there were 
any family skeletons, they are  skill- 
fully concealed. Nor, we think, does he 
give the distaff side of the family quite 
their due. Surely, the wives whom the 
Lowells married, Higginsons, Cabots, 
Lawrences, Amorys, Emersons et al. in 
the replenishment of the stock, must 
have had no little share. However, 
most of the estimates of these Brahmins 
of old Boston are admirably done. 
Least successful, we think, is the pen 
portrait of the President of Harvard, 
which does not quite come alive. On 
the other hand the author’s treatment 
of Amy Lowell is both fair and con- 
vincing. The chapter on Charles Rus- 
sell Lowell, beau sabreur, is the best 
in the book. With an interesting com- 
parison of the Lowells with the Adam- 
ses, a work of genuine historigal value, 
eminently readable, comes to its close. 


As Kine 


Religion Is Creative 


The Source of Human Good. By HENRY 
NELSON WiEMAN. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $3.50. 


The everlasting creative event is the 
source of human good—the event that 
men cannot control, by which they are 
transformed, in the presence of which 
men attain new and unexpected appre- 
ciative syntheses, and through which 
creation moves. It is the “sovereign 
and transforming grace.” , 

This may not have clear meaning to 
one who has never heard Professor 
Wieman. But once one has heard him, 


. 
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he will begin talking that way himself 
of what is meant by the creative good 
as over against the lesser good, by the 
most valuable commitment men can 
make—the human situation, the Chris- 
tian symbols, good and evil, beauty 
and ugliness, tragedy, comedy, faith, 
truth, knowledge, worship, _ prayer, 
myth, love and justice. 

To be told at the outset that all this 
is to be seen through the spectacles of 
naturalism should not mislead one into 
thinking that Professor Wieman will 
fail to take him to visit life in all its 
length and breadth and depth. Nor is 
it simply a casual visit for the fun of 
it with no direction. Professor Wieman 
does not intend to say all that can or 
might be said about the nature of value, 
but he does want to discover “what 
makes for life and what makes for 
death” so that the knowledge of it can 
be useful in this age when wrong choices 
can bring down universal devastation. 
Pessimism or the faith of blind credu- 
lity are discarded for an empirically- 
justified, absolute commitment to the 
only ultimate resource that can serve 
us, and help us see, and make our way 
over “one of the great divides of his- 
tory.” 

J. DonaLp JoHNSTON 


Cross-fertilization 


Sociology of Religion. By JoacHim 
Wacu. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $5.00. 


People of the liberal churches talk a 
great deal about “social gospel.” But 
specialists of the social sciences rarely 
feel impelled to note the existence—to 
say nothing of the _ influence—of 
churches, liberal or otherwise. A 
reader of the annual survey of re- 
search projects compiled by the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society can _ scarcely 
avoid the conclusion that religion is 
considered a negligible factor in modern 
society. And it must be admitted that 
many a churchman who attempts a 
scientific approach to society equates 
sociology with “social problems” or 
“welfare.” It is obvious that there is 
little cross-fertilization in progress be- 
tween religion and the social sciences. 
Both suffer. 

Sociology of Religion is a landmark 
in the field. No group will benefit 
from its use more than the free church. 

The author places Unitarianism and 
other movements of religiqus liberalism 
in perspective, and points out that such 
“modernist” movements have a long and 
distinguished history in virtually all 
the great religious bodies of the past 
and present. The hundreds of indivi- 
dual sects are neatly divided into the 
“maximum” and “minimum” groups. 


. lowing of tradition. 


The former are shown to rest, in vary- 
ing degrees, on authoritarianism or 
ecclesiasticism, and on the blind fol- 
The latter type, 
which embraces Unitarianism, “is repre- 
sented by a highly spiritual conception 
of fellowship with partial or total re- 
jection of organization, laws and disci- 
pline within the body, insistence upon 
the principle of equality, and periodic 
returns to the ideals of its inception.” 

In this book, a singular contribution 
to the cross-fertilization of religion and 
social science has been made by “secu- 
lar” scholarship. Religious scholar- 
ship has an obligation and an oppor- 
tunity to attempt a comparable contri- 
bution to the field. 


Ma A. 


Ecumenical Christianity 


The Christian Heritage in America. By 
GreorcE Hepiey. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


When a writer who is a sociologist 
and economist sympathetically describes 
and evaluates the main expressions of 
religion in America, his characteriza- 
tions and insights are especially deserv- 
ing of the attention of liberals. Pro- 
fessor Hedley, of Mills College, in his 
recent survey of the Christian heritage 
in America has likened the principal 
denominations to the division of an 
army of righteousness. Significantly, 
he begins his book with a consideration 
of American Judaism as a full division 
in that army of the Lord. With the en- 
thusiasm of a soldier of the faith, Pro- 
fessor Hedley says that battle cries 
signalizing the advance of any unit of 
the army naturally rejoice the hearts 
of all fighters in the struggle for right- 
eousness. 

With this ecumenical conviction, he 
recounts briefly the rise, the influence 
and the svecial contributions of the 
major American churches. These he 
treats under well-chosen chapter head- 
ings intended to characterize the motive 
force of each denominational tradition. 
Christians of the Greek Orthodox per- 
suasion are assigned the key phrase, “Ye 
shall know the truth,” holding with pas- 
sion as they do to the absolute Truth set 
forth for men in Christ the Logos incar- 
nate. For the Roman Catholics, Pro- 
fessor Hedley has chosen the phrase, 
“Outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion,” and has emphasized on the posi- 
tive side the Catholic embodiment of 
religion as grounded in universality, 
community and discipline. Within the 
brief compass of his volume, the author 
does not feel called upon to: dwell on 
the contemporary distortions of these 
principles, having in mind primarily 
the medieval ideal. 

For the Lutherans, he taken 
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Church and the NBC National Ves- 
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Luther’s own great words as the key, 
“I can do no other.” Of the American 
representatives of Luther’s faith, he is 
perhaps the least positive of all the 
groups he considers, holding that their 
religious individualism and_theologi- 
cally grounded quietism have held them 
back from full-hearted participation in 
the strategy of the Christian army as a 
whole. Presbyterians are considered 
under the great phrase, “To glorify 
God,” and the Episcopalians under the 
slogan, “The whole state of Christ’s 
Church.” For the Baptists, Professor 
Hedley has the slogan, “Believers are 
the subjects”; for the Quakers, “The 
inner light”; for the Methodists, “Ts 
thy heart right?” 
Unitarians are dealt with in part 
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along with Congregationalists under the 
heading, “So truth be in the field,” and 
in part along with liberal Christians 
and Modernists generally under the 
slogan, ‘Test all things.” Much of the 
~ latter material is already familiar to the 
readers of the Register, for the chapter 
was first printed in its columns in some- 
what different form. The attention that 
Professor Hedley gives to the contribu- 
tions of nineteenth-century Unitar- 
ianism and to the liberal spirit gen- 
erally, of which he himself is so grand 
an exemplar, lends weight to his char- 
acterizations of it and to his passing but 
important criticism of the general move- 
ment to which Unitarians adhere. Pro- 
fessor Hedley observes that “the point 
of unity among liberals is one not of 
arrival, ‘not even necessarily of road, 
but of type of vehicle chosen for the 
journey.” He notes, however, that there 
is in point of fact a characteristic of 
liberalism going beyond methodology, 
and that is its concern for social justice. 
This attitude he connects with the re- 
covery of the social relevance of the 
prophets which accompanied liberal- 
ism’s espousal of the critical study and 
application of the Bible. 


By way of criticizing liberalism, Pro- 
fessor Hedley points to the menace to 
effective social action caused by an at- 
tachment — so common among us — to 
mere rational inquiry and to the danger 
of intellectual and moral casualness 
arising from a tolerance that is no 
longer grounded in a great commitment. 


The reviewer takes great pleasure in 
presenting the merits of Professor 
Hedley’s small volume to the readers of 
the Register because of its engaging 
appraisal of the strength and resources 
of ecumenical Christianity. Unitarians, 
in their otherwise laudable espousal of 
constructive movements outside the 
church, tend to remain ignorant of the 
vitality of the ecumenical spirit sweep- 
ing through world Christianity. In his 
chapter on the Church of the future, 
evaluating the eventual contributions of 
the several groups, he says: 

We may wish that more people knew 
what the Unitarians have contributed to 
the development of modern Christian 
thinking; but we may be grateful that so 
many people unconsciously, and without 
any sort of inner conflict, have absorbed so 
much of Unitarian honesty in the operat- 
ing of their own minds. 

The generosity of Methodist Hedley 
in his references to Unitarians is an 
open invitation to members of our fel- 
lowship to keep abreast of the liberal 
spirit and progressive achievements of 
our allies. Our own skirmishes with the 
common foe fought out on grounds con- 
genial to us will have less the character 
of nomad forays if we are at all times 
conscious of the operations of allied 
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groups and discern clearly the borders 
of the spiritual fatherland which is ours 
to defend in common with these other 
contingents of the Judeo-Christian host. 

The reviewer suggests that Professor 
Hedley’s volume, unique in the field, 
be seriously considered as a textbook 
for the upper classes of our church 
schools and the discussion groups of 
the A. U. Y. 

GreorcE WILLIAMS 


Too little and too much 


The Rebirth of the German Church. By 
STEWART W. Herman. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


This book says too little and too 
much. It says too much about what the 
war has done to the German countryside 
and people, especially to the churches, 
and not enough of what the Germans 
did to other countrysides and their peo- 
ple. It says too much about the wrongs 
being inflicted upon anti-Nazi and: pre- 
sumably “‘de-Nazified” Germans by their 
conquerors, and not enough of what the 
German conquerors did to their victims 
and especially to the Jews of Europe. 
It says too much about German heroism 
and resistance to Hitler and Nazism and 
too little about the belated appearance 
and the fundamental weakness of such 
opposition. 

Not that the author doesn’t make a 
good case for the need of the Germans 
for sympathetic consideration of their 
present bitter needs and dire stringen- 
cies; but there is another side to the 
picture and that is—so it seems to this 
writer—much more reliably presented 
by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert in a re- 
cent article of his in the Christian Cen- 
tury; and his conclusions are rather at 
variance with much that Mr. Herman 
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would like to believe what is here so 
persuasively and readably set forth and 
to share the conclusion of the author 
that “out of the ruin and rubble rises a 
new Christian Germany.” But this 
writer remains unconvinced and would 
prefer to sum up his own impressions 
of what is here recorded in -the word 
“utinam!” Incidentally, Martin Nie- 
moeller’s Introduction is hopelessly 
“stuffy” and quite unnecessarily “‘theo- 
logical.” 
Kart M. Coworowsky 


Let’s try meat 


Not by Bread Alone. By VILHJALMUR 
STEFANSSON. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $3.50. 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, versatile Har- 
vard Divinity student turned anthropo- 
logist and explorer, is in agreement with 
Jehovah who preferred Abel’s offering 
of fat mutton to Cain’s offering of the 
fruit of the field. He argues vigorously 
and demonstrates amply that man can 
live healthfully on a diet of meat alone. 
He sets forth the evil physiological con- 
sequences of the diet of the agricultural 
era, and his defense of meat as a diet 
for anybody,-anywhere, in any climate, 
is overwhelming. 

The book contains a report on the 
Stefansson and Anderson twelve-month 
laboratory test on an exclusive meat diet 
under the supervision of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, and there is an especially inter- 
esting discussion of the controversy 
over pemmican as a suitable diet for 
armies on the march. All of which 
makes one doubly concerned over the 
price of meat in the post-O.P.A. era! 


Curtis W. REESE 
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‘I Use the Bible 


by RAYMOND B. JOHNSON 


The liberal can find new values in 
an ancient source of high religion 


I LIKE TO USE THE BIBLE in sermons because there is so much to be found in it 
which is suggestive for our present-day living. I don’t find it helpful to detach 
isolated passages from their natural context and elaborate on those, but I do find 
whole situations, which, when I survey the broad sweep of them against their 
historical background, contain much that is significant in the present. 


The fourth century B. Cc. is an excit- 
ing period to contemplate. The King- 
dom of David had shrunk to little 
Judah. The church was in the saddle. 
The priests were authority. In the 
Chronicles they rewrote the history of 
Second Samuel and First and Second 
Kings from a new point of view. The 
heroes were made more heroic. 
hand of God—on their side—was made 
more partisan than ever. It was a time 
when there would seem to be nothing 
surprising in setting aside by govern- 
mental ukase a day of prayer to thank 
God for victory in war—after all, God 
was on their side and had caused them 
to win! The least that one could do 
would be to express gratitude for such 
valuable help in overcoming one’s 
enemies, who must also be God’s 
enemies, too! 


Rarities black list 


The Book of Chronicles made the 
past more glorious. In it the priests 
romanticized the time when Israel was 
proud in its might. They. apostroph- 
ized the “blue bloods” of their race 
who had kept themselves uncontami- 
nated from the blood of the “foreign- 
ers” who dwelt in their midst. The 
Book of Ezra published a black list of 
those who had intermarried with blood 
less “pure” than theirs. It recom- 
mended that all who had thus offended 
be forced to cast off their mates of un- 
acceptable lineage. It recommended 
further that the childrea of such mixed 
marriages be cast off—to wander in 
the wilderness and die. The writers 
of this period—Nehemiah was. another 
of them—made much of genealogies 
whieh traced the ancestry of their 
heroes back to-David. They concen- 
trated interest in the Temple at Jeru- 


Raymonp B. Jounson has frequently con- 
tributed to “The Register.” He is minister of 
‘The First Parish in Hingham, Mass., after 
serving many years as an educational leader. 
at 
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salem, where God was especially to be 
found, but which the Samaritans were 
not permitted to enter. 


They glorified the past. They skip- 
ped the present which was so un- 
satisfying in the shadow of the new 
power that had risen in the North. 
They glorified the future because that 
gave them something to look forward to 
—a Messiah, who somehow would lead 
them to new prominence, to new glory. 
This seems to have been a time when 
the minister was expected to deal with 
the past or with the future but to leave 
the present alone. Religion was history 
or prophecy. It was not concerned with 
the present everyday problems of or- 
dinary living. The minister was de- 
serving of respect and reverent treat- 
ment if he gave scholarly dissertations 
on happenings of other times or if he 
gave idealistic pictures of a future life 
(for those whom God preferred), but 
he had better be careful how he dealt 
with the present which was the primary 
business of others than ministers. 


Against this background of writings, 
three startling exceptions appeared. It 
was customary to ascribe an author 
even if it were not the real one (the 
Psalms of David, the Songs of Solomon) 
but it is significant that these three 
books remain authorless. Jonah and 
Ruth were the names of the central 
characters of two of them and the third 
was later appended to Isaiah who lived 
centuries earlier. The sharp contrast 
between the themes of these books and 
those of the prevalent Hebrew literature 
is breath-taking. 

Jonah is shown that his deep distaste 
for Nineveh, the capital city of the 
foreign Northern conqueror, is con- 
trary to God’s feeling. “You are sorry 
about the gourd, though you spent no 
toil upon it, you never made it grow— 
a gourd that sprang up in a night and 
perished in a night! And am | not to 
be sorry for that great city, Nineveh, 
with over 120,000 infants in it who 


‘she would not 


know not their right hand from their 
left, and with all its cattle?” 

Ruth insisted on breeking the tradi- 
tion of staying with “her own blood.” 
A Moabite widow — she would 
nevertheless go back to Judah because 
desert her widowed 
mother-in-law. Family ties of a mixed 
marriage were stronger than the pre- 
vailing antipathy to foreigners. This 
was startling enough but the most dar- 
ing contribution of this story was that 
Ruth married Boaz (her second mixed 
marriage) and that their great grand- 
son was David! David, of all people, 
was a product of such a mixture! Even 
David was not a “blue blood”! 


The role of servant 


The crowning thunderbolt came from 
Deutero-Isaiah. You are counting, said 
he, on a return of your former glory 
by the coming of a new leader. There 
is a possibility of glory for you in the 
future, but not the kind of glory you are 
counting on. You can make.a glorious 
contribution to the world, not by your 
greatness, not by your national power, 
not by any superiority of “white” blood, 
or acumen in commerce, or military 
might, but by being servants, by serving 
the rest of the world. You can become 
glorious leaders in culture, in religion, 
in higher ideals of international living, 
in harbingers of peace. You, your- 
selves, are the promised Messiah. 
“Arise, be enlightened, for thy light 
cometh, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee.” 


The fourth century produced its 
Chronicles and Ezra and Nehemiah, but 
it also produced its Jonah and Ruth 
and Deutero-Isaiah. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service, 11) a.5 m.. Church “School, 9:45. a.. -m: 
Open daily, 9 a, m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister emeritus. Sunday 
Service, 11:00 A. M. Church School, 9:45 A. M. 
Adult Bible Class, 9:45 A. M. Gannett Club (col- 
lege age) 6:00 P. M. Tuesday evenings at 7:30— 
Adult Education Discussion Group; subject for 
December—Inter-racial relations. Sunday, Decem- 
ber 8, sermon by Dr. Eliot. Tuesday, December 
24, Christmas Eve Carol Service, 7:45 P. M. A 
:ordial weicome to all. 


BOSTON, MASS.--KING’S CHAPEL. . Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Service, 11:00 A. M. Noon Day Services: 
Monday, Organ Music; Tuesday-Friday, worship 
with sermon by guest preachers. Thanksgiving 
Day, 10:00 A. M. Christmas Eve Candle Light 
Carol Service, 10:30 P. M. Christmas Day Serv- 
ice, 10:30 A. M. All are welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 


TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “tA Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 


a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 


historic Unitarian center of the South. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Reawakened Enthusiasm 


Marks Fall Programs 


Unitarians are enthusiastic about the growing 


strength of their movement locally and nationally 


A recent bulletin of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston announces that 
57 new members, the largest number 
ever, joined the church last year, and 
that this year they intend to make it 
more. The year has started off success- 
fully: the attendance at the Sunday 
morning services has increased 21 
per cent so far this year over the 
same period last year, and _ the 
Adult Bible Class and the Gan- 
nett Club have shown 45 and 70 per 
cent increases respectively. . The 
October 31 weekly newsletter of the 
Unitarian church in Rockford, II1., 
points out: “Thirty-seven new members 
were officially welcomed into our 
Church family last Sunday morn- 
ing.” 


The trend is upward 


The newly established West Shore 

Unitarian Church under the leadership 
of Rev. Wayne Shuttee (Cleveland, 
Ohio) is already sending out a weekly 
newsletter. In a recent issue it was 
pointed out that ten children were chris- 
tened on a recent Sunday morning... . 
Reports from Unity Church in Montclair, 
N. J., show that Sunday morning con- 
gregations “have increased markedly 
during September and October.” 
A newsletter from the Barnstable, Mass., 
church points out: “Last Sunday we 
were pleased to see the trend in our 
attendance continuing upward.”. . . 
The Miami newsletter recently announ- 
ced: “Four more applications for mem- 
bership makes seven in the last two 
Sundays. If you are not a member, 
ask the ladies in the lobby after the 
service for an application card.” 

The First Unitarian Church of New 

Orleans was running a membership 
campaign during the month of October, 
the results of which have not yet been 
made public; nevertheless, it is evidence 
of Unitarian enthusiasm when a church 
puts on a membership campaign. 
One way to get new members is to ask 
for them, and another way is to be sure 
to take notice of visitors when they 
appear, to find out who they are, and 
give them recognition. This is done 
in the church newsletter of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Jose, Calif., 
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where, in a recent issue, the minister 
welcomed recent visitors by name and 
urged them to keep it up. 

Taking advantage of the fact that re- 
turned servicemen have a lively interest 
in religion, the Unitarian church in 
Fitchburg, Mass., has organized a 
Young Adult Fellowship. Meetings 
are planned for once a month with 
programs of high interest and varied 
activities. Members range in age up 
to 30 years... . An enlarged church 
school with a new superintendent is 
announced in the weekly newsletter of 
the Unitarian Church of Northampton 
and Florence, Mass., The First 
Church in Belmont, Mass., had the larg- 
est Sunday attendance on November 
3 that it had had, except for special 
occasions like Easter and Christmas, 
for many years. «.. 

The University Unitarian Church in 
Seattle added at least two outstanding 
young couples who came to the church 
because of the news comments that 
they had read in Time Magazine... . 
Trustees of the Dallas Unitarian church 
increased the church budget this year 
a thousand dollars. . . Volume 1, 
No. 1 of “The Good News,” weekly 
newsletter of the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., announced in its 
opening issue: “We begin’ this year 
with a larger membership and budget 
than we have had at any time in recent 
years, and our redecorating fund is 
well on its-way.” ... The First Uni- 
tarian Church in Omaha, Neb., enthu- 
siastically urges parents to send their 


“I wish to report that we have screened 
the church school children; 50 deserve 
Christmas candy this year.” 


children to the church school. 
ent newsletter tells them: “If your 
children attend our school they will 
be given (1) an insight into themselves, 
Whosand what they are; (2) insight 
into their world. (3) insight into 
the real nature of the Biblical writings, 
and a familiarity with the life and 
teachings of Jesus; (4) an insight into 
the major problems of man and society 
in our own times; (5) an honest train- 
ing in the use of their own powers of 
feeling and thinking about all these 
matters.” = 4: 

The Unitarian Church of Charleston, 
Saat, reminds readers of the church 
message that ‘ ‘Teligion belongs to the 
whole family.” Its newsletter urges 
parents to bring the children, too. . . . 
The same thought i is echoed in the bulle- 
tin of the Unitarian church of Medfield, 
Mass., where October 6 was set aside as 
Rally Day and Family Sunday, with 
special bulletins announcing the event. 
. . - In Brewster, on Cape Cod, the 
weekly newsletter does not apologize 
for asking for funds from the townsfolk 
of all denominations in preparation for 
urgent repairs to the meetinghouse: 
“We do not hesitate to ask any one, 
whether Protestant, Jew, Catholic, agnos- 
tic, Hindu or shee to contribute to 
the payment for urgent repairs to our 
meetinghouse. It is one of the historic 
landmarks in this town and is a real 
asset, for its beauty increases the valua- 
tion of property, and its existence at- 
tracts people who love our Brewster 
history.” . 


Plenty of volunteer help 


The Unitarian church in Toronto, 
Canada, has now completed the pur- 
chase of property for the site of a new 
church. . In Greenfield, Mass., the 
pastor in a recent newsletter urges his 
parishioners to think closely on the 
meaning of “progress.” He tells them: 
“For true progress begins only at the 
point where a church finds itself at the 
peak of its powers, with every member 
fully participating, fully awake to the 
possibilities before it.” In Fram- 
ingham, Mass., members of the Unitar- 
ian church are “providing an abun- 
dence of volunteer hands to help in the 
building program.” These helpers 
have gathered bricks, felled trees, sawed 
up logs, cleared space, and in other 
ways saved the church a great deal of 
money in its construction of a parish 
house. ... 

Early in October, the Unitarian 
church in East Bridgewater, Mass., 
decided to see if it could get contribu- 
tions of 100 new hymnbooks. Almost 
immediately 38 copies were donated in 
subscription funds; by the next week, 
the number had grown to 52, and within 
seven days more the total was 74 copies. 
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| Beacon Press Expands Operations; 
Van Paassen Now Contributing Editor 


Several events in November high- 
lighted the major expansion program 
that is under way in the Beacon Press, 
the book-publishing arm of the Division 
of Publications of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


At the beginning of the month, Pierre 
van Paassen, Unitarian minister and 
author of world reputation, joined the 
Beacon Press as contributing editor. 
The invitation to Dr. van Paassen to 
serve in this important field, extended 
by the Division, was endorsed by the 
advisory council and the editorial com- 
mittee. 


Dr. van Paassen, a native of The 
Netherlands, came to the United States 
in 1923, and served as a roving foreign 
correspondent for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance in Ethiopia, Pales- 
tine, Spain, Russia, Germany and Italy. 
He has published five books, including 
Days of Our Years and Earth Could Be 


Fair. 


Also, in November, the Beacon Press 
introduced an affiliated organization, 
the Beacon Book Guild. The Guild is 
designed to service the Unitarian minis- 
try with books at low cost, and has 
several features that are unique among 
book clubs. 

Together We Advance, a book by 15 
authors, was published in November, 
and had the largest sale upon publica- 
tion of any book in the history of the 
Beacon Press. 

Many leaders of liberal religious 
thought within and without the Uni- 
tarian fellowship are taking part in the 
expanded editorial program of the 
Beacon Press. 


In addition to the enlarged activities 
in the book field, steady gains are being 
made in other branches of the Division 
of Publications, namely, in The Chris- 
tian Register, in pamphleteering, and 
in newspaper and magazine coverage 
of Unitarianism. 


New Year Book Acclaimed 


First reactions to the 1945-1946 Year- 
book have been overwhelmingly enthus- 
jastic. One minister said, “This is the 
most effective and striking yearbook 
published by any denomination in the 
United States!” 

For one thing, this year’s book has 
40 pages more than last year’s, and it 


(Continued from opposite page) 


Subscriptions for books were asked at 
the rate of $1.25 a copy... . Al- 
though the Unitarian Church at Lynch- 
burg, Va., is at present without a minis- 
ter, a church committee of five enthusia- 
stic Unitarians has seen to it that the 
bulletin is published regularly, and has 
arranged for guest speakers of note for 
every week during the winter of 1946. 
... All the foregoing facts are glean- 
ings from weekly issues of church bul- 
letins and newsletters, and it seems to 
the-News Editor that if they have any 
total significance, it is to prove beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that Unitarians 
take their religion enthusiastically. 
They do not take their religion because 
they are afraid; or because they must; 
they accept their religion and its obliga- 
tions, with delight, and turn their belief 
into immediate personal action. 


includes many new features. For the 
first time since wartime regulations 
were in force, the Editorial Committee 
has prepared the statistics about the 
preparation and resettlement of all 
ministers; in the list of churches the 
last three ministers holding pastorates 
have been included this year; also new 
this. year is the listing of schools and 
colleges that have given Doctor’s degrees 
to Unitarians—this has not been done 
in a Unitarian yearbook for five years. 


An innovation this year is the listing 
of a new organization, the Union of 
Unitarian Ministers of New York, an 
association of Unitarian Ministers for 
the discussion of professional and de- 
nominational matters. Another new 
listing is the Unitarian Alumni Associa- 
tion of the School of Religion at Tufts 
College, with Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, of 
Cambridge, as president. 

Those using the yearbook as a tool 
will find the index very much fuller and 
more complete this year than previously. 

A great deal of good news is recorded 
on the summary page (page 148), 
especially under the heading of “Minis- 
terial Salaries.” Here a comparison 
over the last five years finds much 
smaller totals for ministers receiving 
small salaries, and much higher totals 
for ministers receiving higher salaries, 
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thus showing that the entire picture of 
ministerial salaries is one of healthy 
increase. For example, five years ago 
42 ministers were receiving less than 
$1000; this year, the number is 26. 
Five years ago only nine ministers were 
receiving $7000 or more; this year, 
there are 15. 

Large increases are seen in the num- 
ber of pupils in church school this year 
and in the members of cradle rolls. 
Money spent for benevolent and _phil- 
anthropic purposes is up in the present 
report, also. 

In short, the new yearbook is evi- 
dence of continuing and steady growth, 
strong and well-balanced, throughout 
the denomination. This is as it must 
be if Unitarians are to be the spearhead 
for liberal religious thinking in the 
Atomic Age. 


Sharp Increase in 
Unitarian News 


The month of October found Unitar- 
ian churches all over the United States 
and Canada running with full steam 
once more, and the total circulation 
figures for news and feature articles 
printed about Unitarian activities 
climbed steeply from 11,500,000 in Sep- 
tember to 29,500,000 for the month of 
October, with the October returns far 
from complete. 

Perhaps the most exciting of all for 
Unitarians was an article appearing in 
Magazine Digest for November. It was 
a five-page story with the very moving 
headline, “They Practice What Chris- 
tianity Preaches,” and a smaller head- 
line, “Unitarians Boast of the Very 
Features for Which Others Condemn 
Them. They have neither a fixed rit- 
ual nor an iron-bound creed.” 

If there was ever a Unitarian who 
wondered what the significance of the 
Unitarian movement is today, or who 
wondered how an _ outside observer 
might evaluate the Unitarian movement 
or what the rest of the world thinks of 
what Unitarians are doing, he certainly 
had his answer in this powerful article. 

“If doing good—actually practicing 
what Christianity preaches—is a meas- 
ure of religion, there are few who will 
deny that Unitarians are very religious 
people,” says the article in part. In 
another section a paragraph states, 
“Unitarians boast of the very features 
for which others condemn them—that 
they have neither a fixed ritual nor an 
ironbound creed. ‘We are a people,’ 
says one adherent, ‘who take our beliefs 
so seriously that we won’t even permit 
our church to tell us what they must 
be.” ” In another place the article 
points out that while Unitarians may 
be small in membership totals, an exam- 
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ination of Who’s Who will show that 
the number of outstanding people, 
leaders in their own field produced by 
the Unitarian denomination, is out of 
all proportion to the size of the church. 


Unitarians in action 


Throughout the article the point is 
emphasized again and again that Uni- 
tarians are people in action. They are 
not péople who go around talking a 
great deal about what their beliefs are; 
but they are people who go around 
putting these beliefs into positive, per- 
sonal, immediate behavior. There are 
many paragraphs, for instance, on the 
work of the Unitarian Service Commit- 


tee, including the now famous Medical 


Teaching Missions in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, the emergency ship- 
ments of food and clothing to destitute 
European countries, and the saving of 
many outstanding liberal leaders, art- 
ists, authors, musicians and other gifted 
and talented people of Europe from the 
dangers of the Nazi tyranny at the be- 
ginning of World War II. The article 


-ends with these words, “ ‘We’re not par- 


ticularly worried about the size of our 
membership or the number of buildings 
we can put up,’ observed one Unitar- 
ian. ‘What really counts is how many 
children we can provide diapers for, 
or how many empty stomachs we can 
fill. Good deeds lead the way to the 
real One World and the true Brother- 
hood of Man.’” 


SHORT TAKES 
STITCH IN TIME: With the recent ad- 


dition of seven new groups joining the 
Alliance Sewing Project from many 
parts of the country, there are now 176 
local groups scattered over the nation, 
regularly receiving cut-out patterns from 
the New York office and sewing them up 
into finished garments to be shipped 
overseas. The newest additions are in 
Long Beach and San Diego, Calif., Bel- 
mont, Mass., Boston, Framingham, Pem- 


broke, Mass., and Norfolk. .. . 
SUCCESS STORY: During October and 


November the church attendance at 
Hartford was 50 per cent higher than 
the corresponding Sundays for 1945. . . 


- THE WAREHOUSE DELIVERS THE 


GOODS: In the last two years the Uni- 
tarian Collection Warehouse has made 
117 overseas shipments of clothing, 
food, toys, medical supplies and other 
essentials overseas. Of these, 5] have 
gone to France, where the Unitarian 
Service Committee is operating the larg- 
est number of projects allocated to any 
one country. The total shipping during 
this period has amounted to well over a 
million and a half pounds of essential 
and life-saving material. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Bush Joins Edneaion Staff 


Dr. Merrill E. Bush 


The Division of Education is de- 
lighted to. announce’ the addition of 
Dr. Merrill E. Bush to its staff as of 
February 1, 1947, as director of the 
Adult Education and Social Relations 
Department. An outstanding leader in 
the field of education, he is in constant 
demand as a speaker, moderator and 
popular lecturer in the fields of inter- 
national affairs, industrial relations, 
better government and adult education. 

For three years he served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning at Temple University, and for two 
years as chairman of their Institute for 
Postwar Planning. In the spring of 
1943 he was granted partial leave of 
absence to serve for a year and a 
summer as Executive Director of the 
United Nations Council of Philadel- 
phia. He is still active in this work 
as a member of their Board of Directors 
and their Speakers’ Bureau. For the 
last two summers he has served as 
Temple Representative and Consultant 
in Adult Education at the Philadelphia 
Workshop, which is jointly sponsored 
by the Board of Public Education at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Temple 
University. , 

Dr. Bush is editor of the book 
Citizen, Plan for Peace! published by 
Harper & Brothers in 1944, and author 
of magazine articles on education and 
postwar problems. 

He graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1930, magna cum laude. There 
he was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
He earned his doctorate degree from 
Cornell. 


In 1934 he became assistant director 
of the Oak Lane Country Day School 
of Temple University, where he taught 
a variety of age groups ranging from 


the ‘seventh grade pupils to college 


graduates. Here he was responsible 
for the experimental program in the 
junior high schools. At present he 
holds the rank of Associate Profes- 
sor in Education in the Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Temple University. Most of his 
courses in recent years have been aimed 
primarily at teachers in administrative 
and public schools, although he has 
continued to teach an orientation course 
in human relations, required of fresh- 
men in the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

He is married and has three chil- 
dren. His wife earned her A. B. at 
Mount Holyoke and her M. S. from the 
University of Pennsylvania. She is a 
registered nurse, a graduate of Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston, and 
was science instructor in New England 
Hospitals, until- their marriage in Au- 
gust, 1935. Until the demands of home 
and children became too great, she was 
a special lecturer in anatomy and phys- 
iology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SHORT TAKES 


ACCEPTS. M. (1. T. -POSTs eine 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
seeking the best man to fill the position 
of Dean of Students, offered the post 
to Dr. Everett Moore Baker of the 
Cleveland Unitarian Church. Feeling 
that the work offered him a wider minis- 
try, Dr. Baker has accepted. “The 
position has to do with all phases of 
lives of students,” he said in his fare- 
well message to his parish, “not as 
scientists but as men and women, with 
their difficulties and ambitions, their 
personal development and group acti- 
vities.” - 

MINNS LECTURER: Rev. Alexan- 
der P. Winston will give the Minns 
Lectures this year in Hale Chapel of 
the First Church (Unitarian), Boston, 
on December 2, 10 and 17. Mr. Wins- 
ton is minister of the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain (Unitarian), and _ lec- 
turer in philosophy at Tufts College. 
In their order, his titles will be, “Who 
Do Men Say that I Am?”, “This Mir- 
ror of Myself” and “The Resplendent — 
Hope.” ; ‘7a 

VOICE ACROSS THE NATION: — 
On Armistice Day the wire services” 
carried a nation-wide story of the ser- 
mon of Rev. A. Powell Davies entitled 
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d 
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, “Lest the Living Forget.” 


Parish in Portland, Me., .. . 
Douglas Angell, to the Unitarian church 


- r 


The noted 
Washington, D. C., Unitarian minister 
strongly objected to a cake made in 
the form of an atom-bomb burst, and 
declared it was not a subject for light- 
heartedness or jest... ; 


GREEN MEMORIES: A _ desire to 


commemorate Bobby Chapin, for many 
years an active member of the young 
people’s group at the First Unitarian 
Church in Mendon, Mass., has led to 
the planting of a maple tree in the 
churchyard. Bobby was lost when the 
“Nelson” was torpedoed off Normandy 
on June 12, 1944. He had heen 
wounded previously at Pearl Harbor, 
and had served at Wake, Guam and the 
Coral Sea. His ship, the “Tucker,” 
was torpedoed in 1942 at Guadalcanal, 
but he was rescued. To his many 
friends, the memory of Bobby Chapin 
will be as green as the maple next 


spring. .. . RELIGIOUS PIONEER: | 


Dr. Harold Scott, who for more than 
five years was pastor of the Congrega- 


tional-Unitarian Church in Flint, Mich., 


is pioneering a new religious society in 
Seattle, Wash., which will be incorpor- 
ated as the Humanist Society of Seattle. 
At present the new society is not affilia- 
ted with any religious body. . . . AP- 
POINTMENT WITH YOUTH: Mrs. 
Ellen Hawes, a Unitarian of New York 
City, and recently associated with Ran- 
dom House, publishers, began her ser- 
vices on October 14 as office director 
for American Unitarian Youth at head- 
quarters in Boston. She was appointed 
by the Council of the young people’s 
organization in August, and will be 
responsible for the supervision of all 
youth activities that are administered 
by national headquarters. . . . 


INSTALLATIONS: Rev.. Duncan 
Howlett, in the First Church, Boston, 
on Sunday, November 3... . Rev. Leon 
R. Land, in the Congregational-Unitar- 
ian Church, Flint, Mich., November 7. 
. .. Rev. Richard Sechrist, Bangor, Me., 
September 15. . . . Rev. Lawrence Wes- 
ley Abbott, First Universalist Church, 
Akron, Ohio, October 13. ... Rev. 
Walter Donald Kring, of the Second 
Parish, in Worcester, Mass., on October 


27. ... Rev. Wayne Shuttee, on Decem- 


ber 3, at the West Shore Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland. . . . Rev. Leonard 
Helie, on November 10, at the Chan- 
ning Memorial Church, Newport, R. I. 


CALLS: Rev. John Brigham, to the 
First Unitarian Church of Sioux City, 
Iowa, as of December 1... . Rev. 
Robert S. Hoagland, to All Souls’ 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y.,... Rev. 
Alexander P. Winston, to the tk 

ev. 


of Norfolk, ... Rev. Robert S. Miller, 


to the Unitarian church in Burlington, 


Frederick Accepts A.U. A. Post 


Frank B. Frederick 


Beginning November 1, there was a 
realignment of duties in the finance de- 
partment of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

After 14 years in the official service of 
the American Unitarian’ Association, 
Mr. Percy W. Gardner has asked to 


be allowed to concentrate his attention 


Vitze: Rey. Ross Allen Weston, to 


the Unitarian church in Kennebunk, 


Me., . Rev. Joseph Barth, to the 
Unitarian church in Miami. . . . Rev. 
Reuel C. Beach, to the Unitarian 
church in Ellsworth, Me. . . . Rev. 


Edmund Opitz, to the Second Par- 
ish in South Hingham, Mass., . . . 
Rev. Robert J. Holden, to the Unitarian 
Church in New Bedford, Mass. . 

Rev. George Riley, to First Unitarian 
Church of Clinton, Mass.,... Rev. 
Royden C. Leonard (who recently re- 
turned from work with the Hibbert 
Houses in Egypt) to All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Windsor, Vt... . 


RESIGNATIONS: Rev. Robert: Mur- 
ray Pratt from Quincy, IIl., effective 
October 27. He will go to the Avalon 
Communitv Church, Santa Catalina 


Islands Calif... . 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN: Continuing 


his active participation in the work of 
Unitarian churches, Pierre van Paassen 
spoke on November 10 at the Unitar- 
ian church in Baltimore, and on Novy- 
ember 24 in Cincinnati. On December 
1, his schedule brings him to the 
Unitarian church in Brooklyn, on De- 
cember 8 to the West Newton (Mass.) 
Unitarian church, and on December 22 
to the Unitarian church in Germantown. 


exclusively on the investment affairs 
of the Association. Mr. Frank B. 
Frederick was elected treasurer and 
general counsel at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee on October 30. 
Mr. Gardner will continue as investment 
counsel and chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and will also serve as a 
member of the Board of the Associa- 
tion. During his years of service Mr. 
Gardner has seen the investment port- 
folio grow by more than 40 per cent. It 
was noted at the meeting that under 
Mr. Gardner’s investment policies, the 
Association’s portfolio not only has 
grown solidly but also has produced a 
rate of return that has won nationwide 
recognition in financial circles. 


Mr. Frederick, since holding the of- 
fice of president of the Unitarian young 
people’s organization 20 years ago, has 
served the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and other denominational bodies 
in many capacities. He has served not 
only on the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation board and on its executive com- 
mittee, but also has headed the United 
Unitarian Appeal for two years. Last 
year the Appeal met and exceeded its 
quota for the first time since its found- 
ing. He is a member of the Boston law 
firm of Johnson, Clapp, Ives and 
Knight. 


Everywhere Dr. van Paassen has been 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. ... 


UNITARIAN ELEVATED: Robert F. 
Bradford, Senior Warden at King’s 
Chapel in Boston, was chosen by the 
people of Massachusetts on November 
5 as their new Governor. He moves 
from his regular family pew to the cano- 
pied Governor’s pew which was _ last 
occupied by Governor Leverett Salton- 
stall and his family, and was occupied 
by royal governors during colonial 


dayavas. 
UNITARIAN HONORED: Eugene 


Segal, a member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, who is a reporter 
for the Cleveland Press, won Honorable 
mention in the 1946 Heywood Broun 
Memorial Award for a series that he 
wrote on American Fascists. The award 
was announced by the American News- 


paper Guild... . 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiperaAt BoarDING SCHOOL 
For Boys 10 to 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeEapMaAste 
Hackiry Scnoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


Men at Work 


An Exciting Project 


Study of world faith suggested by Committee 


TucKeD away in the minutes of the 
Executive Committee’s report is this 
item: 


“What Unites Us to Other World 
Faiths.” 


It was the opinion of the Committee 
that this subject was well worth serious 
consideration by the League. They felt 
that a special meeting built around this 
theme might be held in the near future, 
possibly in the New England region. It 
was also decided that members of the 
Executive Committee should sit down 
soon with members of the New England 
Committee and discuss the possibility of 
such a meeting. 

The ideology back of this subject is 
exciting, filled with opportunity for Ad- 
vance. It is obvious that nothing unites 
us to other world faiths, just as it is 
obvious nothing unites America to the 
other nations of the world. We speak 
hopefully of the United Nations, of 
World Peace, of One World, and at the 
same time our statesmen bungle and 
blunder and dissipate our hope. This 
is not to say that our American states- 
men are to blame—all the statesmen of 
our one world do it. What is true of 
world statesmanship is true of world 
churchmanship. 


Power politics is rampant in this post- 
war world that was to be forever freed 
of such evil—Moslem against Jew, Jew 
pitted against Christian, Romanism 
reaching out for temporal as well as 
spiritual dominion over noncommuni- 
cant as well as communicant. What can 
we say unites us to other world faiths? 


The layman’s report 


Unitarianism has much in common 


with other world faiths. Judaism, Mus- - 


limism, the Brahma Somaj of India and 
Bahaism are the strongest non-Christian 
faiths having a close kinship with Uni- 
tarianism, while Universalists and 
Quakers are almost as one with us. It 
may be argued, and well and rightly 
so, that there 1s no chance for a Union 
of World Faiths when even Protestant- 
ism itself cannot join forces. But there 
is a liberalizing influence in Protestant- 
ism that forecasts a change in its ranks, 
How rapidly this liberalism can_per- 
meate the ranks of the orthodox, and 
how effective it may be when it does, 
depends in large measure on its sin- 


Edited by E. Parmer Crarxe, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 
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cerity and its appeal. Probably the 


humanism that is so strong in our Uni- 


tarian fold will not attract many of the 
orthodox Protestants, liberal though 
they may be. But our theists’ concep- 
tion of Deity does not, in the main, 
conflict with like pronouncements of 
the Muslims, the Jews, or the Bahaists. 
Less and less emphasis is being placed 
by modern Protestantism on the dogmas 
of the Trinity, the eternal damnation of 
man and the salvation of the soul. 
Certain evangelical sects still drip with 
the blood of the Lamb, but they are 
relatively few in number and present 
only a minor hurdle to unity. 


But perhaps it is not unity that we 


The Layman 


Places an Order 


Customarily the New England Re- 
gional Committee entertains the new 
ministers of the denomination when its 
monthly luncheon coincides with their 
seminar. At the luncheon meeting in 
September, Mr. Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr., the retiring Executive Director, 
spoke to the new ministers and it is a 
pleasure, as well as a matter of im- 
portance to the laymen, to reprint his 
address here: 


The Reverend Increase Mather, almost 
three centuries ago, was spending five 
days a week in his study, from dawn until 
long after dusk, digging into ancient lore 
and adding to it his commentaries. On 
the sixth day he memorized the product, 
and on the seventh day he thundered it 
from the pulpit of the North Church. 


Dr. Mather’s scholarship was narrow, 
but profound. 

Our twentieth-century ministers, how- 
ever capable, are allowed no such oppor- 
tunity to dig deep. Instead they must 
plow broad fields, turning the topsoil of 
an acreage which increases year by year. 
We now expect our clergy to be scholars 
and preachers—but also to serve com- 
petently as pastors, administrators, educa- 
tors, journalists, civic leaders, amateur 
psychiatrists, and sometimes mimeograph 
operators and heating engineers. 

Is this ridiculous? It is apparently 
what the laymen wants. It is certainly 
what that individual layman wants whom 
I know best. 

Is it unreasonable? I think not, for 
some of our present ministers meet the 
test. What would be unreasonable would 
be to expect the clergy to become experts 
in all these fields. But the order specifies 
a reasonable competence, not expertness. 

Take the matter of psychiatry, for ex- 


are seeking, so much as understanding. 
If we have understanding, unity may 
come of itself. Once we have estab- 
lished that there is nothing to fear, no 
cause to doubt a Muslim or a Jew 
simply because he is a Muslim or a 
Jew, we may come to understand that 
he, too, is going our way, and we can 
find some means for going on together. 


This is the exciting part of a project 
called ““What Have We in Common with 
Other World Faiths?” Plan a_pro- 
gram, led by leaders of other faiths 
when possible, or by informed minis- 
ters or laymen of our own denomination 
who are familiar with the tenets of other 
faiths. Even a combination of these 
two methods is practicable. One of 
our League chapters during the season 
1944-1945 conducted a series of talks 
on postwar reconstruction led by na- 
tionals of Egypt, Czechoslovakia, India, 
Spain, Russia and Germany, which was 
extremely informative. It is a similar 
program that this project contemplates. 


ample. What I want in my minister is 
not a practicing psychiatrist, but one who 
knows enough of the principles of the pro- 
fession to recognize a situation where a 
practitioner should be called in. Take 
the ancient function of prophecy from the 
pulpit. I want him to speak intelligently 
on a wide range of subjects—but always 
with intelligent humility. Let him speak 
on politics, certainly —and every other 
human concern; for no subject is more 
intrinsically “religious” than any other. 
But let him recognize that he cannot 
himself be an expert in every field of 
knowledge. Let him say, “This is what 
I think it adds up to, and I refer you to 
So-and-So and Thus-and-Such, who are in 
a better position to know than I.” 


Of course we should not regularly waste 
his time on the mimeograph and _ the 
church furnace. But he should be the 
kind who can turn his hand to such tasks 
in an emergency without feeling that his 
dignity has been affronted. 


What then has become of the tradi- 
tional role of the minister as leader? Have 
we now relegated the parson to the posi- 
tion of an information clerk in a depart- 
ment store, who cannot offer us the wares 
we need but merely steers us to the 
counter where we may find them? 

Emphatically, no! The minister can 
and should be a leader—and indeed an 
expert—in the greatest of all fields, that 
of human character. He should be, not 
the best political scientist, not the best 
executive, not even the best orator; but 
the best man. The very range of tasks 
that are put upon him help to fit him for 
this rare distinction far better than would 
an abnormal specialization. The man of 
balance and of a broad humanity still com- 
mands respect—and even reverence. And 
since we tend to become like that which 
we most admire, a ministry of such men, 
winning the admiration of their people, — 


might well remake the world. 
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I FOUND REACTION 
(Continued from page 478) 


social action on the agenda of religion. 
For many years, a group of liberal 
French Protestants had published a re- 
view entitled Social Christianity. After 
the liberation, a Congress of Social 
Christianity was called in Paris, in Oc- 
tober of 1945. Although the resolu- 
tions of this Congress were confined 
to such reforms as a condemnation of 
French policy in Indo-China, and a de- 
mand that camps of internment he elim- 
inated, it was resolved that capitalism 
as a system was bankrupt and a failure. 
In the proposed constitution of the 
French Federation of Social Chris- 
tianity (Federacion Francaise du Chris- 
tianism Social), one of the proposed 
principles of that organization is listed 
as “the socialization of the basic means 
of production.” The existence of a 
class struggle is recognized, and the 
role of the trade unions in the struggle 
for socialism is described as “essential.” 
The double standard of morality is con: 
demned. Although there is a strong 
pacifist wing in the Social Christian 
Movement of France, the movement it- 
self is not pacifist. Articles in its organ, 
New City, stress that France must de- 
velop a socialism that will be neither 
an arm of Soviet communism nor a 
tool of “American imperialism.” The 
demands of the French Social Christian 
Movement are made as demands upon 
the Constituent Assembly. Methods of 
bringing these demands to bear upon 
the legislators are discussed. 


French Protestantism hesitant 


Because of this movement, French 
Protestantism is by no means to be com- 
pared to the political and economic 
aggressiveness of liberal American Prot- 
estantism. It is left to the Roman 
Catholic Church in France, as every- 
where, to provide that aggressiveness, 
though not on the side of progressive- 
ness, but on the side of reaction. While 
French Catholic priests speak bluntly 
from their pulpits voicing their opinions 
on social legislation, progressive French 
Protestants like the minister of the 
Calvinist church at Montmarte, in 


Paris, demurred from announcing from. 


his pulpit his support to the liberal 
Constitution that was proposed by the 
French Socialist and Communist par- 
ties last May, and defeated later in a 
referendum. 

Although there may not be on this 
globe any voice of Protestant social 
action so loud as the voice of Catholic 


through such bodies as the French Fe- 
deration of Social Christianity, the Uni- 
tarian Commission on World Order, the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
the Rauschenbush Fellowship of Bap- 
tists, the Presbyterian Fellowship for 
Social Action. These organizations 
make up a sizable part of the hope for 
peace and progress in this war-threat- 
ened postwar world. 


AN ARAB LOOKS 
AT PALESTINE 


(Continued from page 475) 


national one, not a problem for 
Palestine alone to solve. All the United 
Nations must assume partial responsi- 
bility for this problem and co-ordinate 
their efforts to achieve the best solution. 
The Arab countries are willing and have 
officially offered, to admit to their terri- 
tories (including Palestine) the number 
of Jewish refugees assigned to them on 
a proportionate scale with all the other 
United Nations. But the other nations 
must also assume their share of the 
quota. 

As to the long-range solution for the 
status of Palestine, the Arabs will not 
accept anything short of its liberation 
from foreign domination. Palestine 
must be granted independence. 

The Arab League, recognizing the ex- 
istence of a sizable Jewish community 
in Palestine, proposes to establish now 
a provisional democratic government 
that will be constituted of both Arab and 
Jewish representatives in proportion to 
the actual numerical strength of both 
communities (roughly two thirds Arab, 
one third Jewish). A constituent assem- 
bly is to be convoked by this govern- 
ment to draft a democratic constitu- 
tion which will be the constitution of 
an independent Palestine. The Arabs 
have declared officially that they are 
willing to write into the constitution 
any guarantee that the Jews feel they 
need to protect their rights as a relig- 
ious, cultural and political minority. 

If any supervision is needed in the 
transition period to a free Palestine, it 
must be supervision by the United Na- 


tions, not by any one power. whether it. 


be British, American or any other. 
This, then, is what the Arabs offer— 
a democratic, liberal and workable plan. 
It gives the Jewish Palestinian people 
local autonomy to develop their com- 
munity within Palestine. They, them- 
selves, will participate in directing the 
affairs of the over-all independent state 
of Palestine. We believe that only 
through such independence will both 
the Arab and Jewish populations of 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Siz Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Wautuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 
The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community litraries. 

Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
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HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
CHARLES M. STYRON, Vice-Presidents 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, | Treasurer 
MISS SARAH N. WHITMAN, Acting Executive 
Secretary 
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1 The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 
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UNITARIAN SERMONS, typed for interested church 
readers, cost $2.50, and will help the United 
Unitarian Appeal. Send to: Mrs. Henry Smith, 


social reaction, such voices are heard 
through individual liberal churches, 


72 Southbourne Road, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 
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Palestine achieve freedom and peace. 


THERE IS STILL TIME 


books FoR CHRISTMAS 


TO GIVE 


Great Companions, compiled by Robert French 
Leavens. Our justly popular anthology of brief selections 
from the writings of philosophers, statesmen, poets, scien- 
tists, essayists and novelists of every age and country. An 
ideal Christmas gift for book-lovers. Two pocket size vol- 
umes, $3.00 each or $5.00 for the boxed set. 


RK ok 


The Psalms of David in a beautiful gift edition. 
The King James version with decorations by Valenti Angelo. 
Attractively boxed. (Peter Pauper Press) $2.00 


Ka Wh ha Ok 


Beyond Doubt. Kenneth Patton’s “Simple and clear- 
ly written statement of the tenets of religious humanism 
... The author contrasts this ‘new’ faith with the traditional 
certainties of the past, and then points ‘towards a new world’ 
of evolution, adventure, good will, and other aspects of reli- 
gious humanism.”—Randolph Crump Miller. $2.00 


KK 


The Portable Emerson. A comprehensive one-vol- 
ume edition containing essays from all Emerson’s books, 
together with his poems, journals and letters. Selected and 
edited by Mark Van Doren to show forth not so much the 
transcendentalist philosopher as the writer of charm and 
wit. (Viking) $2.00 


Kika ok 


King Jesus, a novel by Robert Graves. The author of 
I, Claudius has summoned his narrative powers, his scholar- 
ship, his wit and ability to recreate the past to produce a 
novel portrayal of the life of Christ on earth. (Creative Age 
Press) $3.00 A 


Kin GX ee 


The Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal, by A. 
Powell Davies. Ten brilliant sermons by one of our fore- 
most ministers. Now in its third printing, this dynamic 
book is being read all over the country. $1.50 


9a SR 


The Happy Profession. Ellery Sedgwick, the form- 
er editor of The Atlantic Monthly, has written a volume of 
memories and opinion, humor and human interest, politics 
and society, literature and portraiture, fact and _ fiction, 
skillfully selected and warmly told. The autobiography of 
one of the ablest editors of our time. (Little Brown) $3.50 


fant ates 


Together We Advanee. A book for all Unitarians 
to read and to own, written by fifteen leaders in the denomi- 
nation. A vivid account of Unitarian Advance, which dis- 
cusses all aspects of Unitarianism, Edited by Stephen 
Fritchman. $2.00 
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Thieves in the Night, by Arthur Koestler. Almost 
every day, on the front page of your newspaper, you will 
find one of the leading stories devoted to what is happen- 
ing in Palestine. Everyone realizes that the events in 
Palestine are of the utmost importance. But what actually is 
happening? The news stories tell us the external facts, but 
Arthur Koestler, by the magic of a great novelist’s art, has 
made the people involved in this conflict—Jews, Arabs, 
British, and Americans—breathe, live, and become under- 
standable. (Macmillan) $2.75 


x Ke 
The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. by 


Ferris Greenslet. The seven eras of American history unfold 
with a vigor and color worthy of the family which made its 
mark upon them. Ministers, soldiers, scholars, and lawyers, 
they figured in The Revolution, in the development of New 
England industry, in international commerce and culture, in 
the Victorian world of scholarship and philanthropy, and in 
the New World of discovery. A book both entertaining 
and significant. (Houghton Mifflin) $4.00 


"gid. SPY 


Increased printing and binding costs 
have made it necessary to increase 
the price of several books, effective 
November 15. 


Ke kK 


Light from the Ancient Past, by Jack Finegan. 
The purpose of this generously illustrated and carefully docu- 
mented study of the archeological background of the He- 
brew-Christian religion is to illuminate and vivify the 
history of the religion, but it also contains much material 
relative to other ancient religions, to the history of: 
thought and the development of culture, and to the 
evolution of art and architecture. It can be read with 
enjoyment by the general reader as well as by students of 
Near East civilizations, ancient art, and Hebrew-Christian 
archeology. (Princeton University) $6.00 


Ke Kea 


Pursuit of Understanding. Here a distinguished 
teacher, Esther Cloudman Dunn, writes of the fun of 
learning. This is a very human and humorous account of a 
rich, busy life, replete with incident and anecdote, and 
dealing with such everyday experiences as examinations, 
vacations, visiting parents, American and English univer- — 
sity happenings. Of course there is the other side of the “) 
picture too—the teacher side. The book is the autobiog- 

raphy of American education. (Macmillan) $2.50 


Martin and Judy. three volumes by Verna Hills, 


_ Elizabeth Manwell and Sophia Fahs present experiences 


not usually found in story books. They combine three great 
qualities: soundness of information, a simple method of 
story telling and delightful illustrations. The first two 
volumes are stories for 3-to-4-year-olds about the actual ex- 
periences every child has, presented simply and skillfully. 
In the third volume, Martin and Judy are 5 and 6 years old 
and have many new things to wonder about and many 
“first experiences” in school. $1.75 each. 


> eb PR 


Animal Babies, by Alice Day Pratt, illustrated in color 
by Kurt Wiese, is a book of twenty-six delightful, true 
stories, which will answer accurately and naturally questions 
that occur to six-year-olds about the mystery and facts 
of the birth and education of animals. The stories have a 
simple directness that illustrates the author’s natural ap- 
proach to the subject for children. $2.00 


Kew 2K 


A Brand New Baby, by Margaret A. Stanger, with 
appealing full-page drawings and chapter headings by 
Pelagie Doane. How a baby grows and learns during its 
first year is dramatic and exciting reading, presented at- 
tractively for the six-to-eight-year-olds. $2.00 


* ok * 


Growing Bigger, by Elizabeth M. Manwell and 
Sophia L. Fahs, with wash drawings by Charlotte Ware. A 
book written for seven-to-eight-year-olds, but delightful for 
parents as well as children. It describes a child’s growth 
from birth to the age of six and the various stages of his 
physical and mental progress. $2.00 


oes. ke 


Joseph: The Story of Twelve Brothers, by Florence W. 
Klaber. The dramatic story of Joseph interpreted as an 
ethical tale for children six to nine years’ old, told in a dis- 
tinctly modern manner by a master storyteller—simply, 
cleverly and appealingly. $1.00 


pia Oe 


Mloses: Egyptian Prince, Nomad Sheikh, Lawgiver, by 
John W. Flight. A delightful, illustrated, true-to-life story 
of a great leader written in modern terms for 10-to-12-year- 
olds. Each chapter concludes with the story as it is told in 
the Bible. Professor Flight’s version is presented with 


imagination and insight fascinating to Jewish and Christian 


children alike; it leaves no doubt as to why Moses was a 
hero of the great religions of the world. $2.00. 


Wig hy OK 
Beginnings of Earth and Sky, by Sophia L. 


Fahs. Modern science vies with ancient folk lore in open- 
ing a new world of ideas. Folk tales and mystical stories, as 
well as findings from modern science, taken from Australia, 
Japan, America, Iceland, Greece, and all around the Globe, 
answer the great question, “How did the world begin?” For 
children nine to fifteen. $1.25. 


* * * 

Beginnings of Life and Death, by Sophia L. 
Fahs and Dorothy Spoerl. All children want to know 
how life began and why death comes, and what they mean. 
So did African bushmen, California Indians, and ancient 
Egyptians—common people as well as scientists. These 
stories and accounts of modern science, non-sectarian and 
objective, are planned for children nine to fifteen. $1.50 


* * * 
Jesus: the Carpenter’s Son, by Sophia L. Fahs, illus- 
trated by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. A new life story of 
Jesus for teen-agers. A modern, realistic and vivid inter- 
pretation of the life of Jesus, by an outstanding author 
of books and magazine articles, former teacher, Editor of 
Children’s Materials for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and member of the Parents’ Magazine Editorial Board. 
$2.00 

* * * 


and old faworites from other publishers 


PADDLE-TO-THE-SEA, by Holling C. Holling, beautifully 
illustrated in color, for children 7 to 12. $2.50 

WIND IN’ THE WILLOWS, by Kenneth Grahame, illus- 
trated with EL, H. Shepherd’s drawings. For age 9 and up. 
$1.50 ; 

WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG, NOW WE ARE 
SIX, WINNIE THE POOH, and THE HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER—four favorites by A. A. Milne, illustrated with 
drawings by E. H. Shepherd. $1.25 each. 


Little Women and Little Men and Jo’s Boys, 
by Louisa M. Alcott. A two-volume boxed edition of the 
classic. $5.00 


Through the Looking Glass, by Lewis Carroll. 
A small, boxed edition with the original Tenniel drawings. 
$2.00 


The Christmas Book of Legends and Stoer- 
fies, edited by Elva Smith and Alice Hazeltine. Illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. $2.50 


[ ] Great Companions, Vol. I, Vol. II, each $3.00 


[1] Grow1ine BiccER 


The Beacon Press, 


{ ] Great Compantons, 2 volumes, boxed... 5.00  [] JOSEPH oecccsccescsce: . 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Me RREP PSALMS OF GDAVED Nc fotcccccccl-cecsccsecsee 2.00 Poll )o0i) oS co <A 
DE BExvondD “Dousr™ hoccccécscccos czas. te war [L] Brcinnincs or EARTH AND SKY .............. 1.25 Please send books checked. 
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WRT 9 ORES SM ities Aencauteepesaretsasyeeconssgsevosnens 3.00 Ear Sesus; “The Carpenter’s” Sonks...5ci:..000 2.00 
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{1 A Branp New Basy 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Unitarian Advance in 
A Montana Canyon 


MarKING the second anniversary of the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship at a 
recent service in the chapel, the Minis- 
ter reported that there are now members 
in every state in the Union, beside those 
in Canada and in ten other countries. 
He told of many of these persons, with 
their great diversity of callings and 
wide variety of residences, in cities, 
towns, hamlets, on farms, ranches, in 
prisons and war camps. All of these 
are united in the one spirit and bond 
of the Fellowship and its faith. 

From them constantly are coniing 
messages of great satisfaction and 
joy in the service of the Church. They 
tell their neighbors and friends, be- 
cause this religion is good news and 
there are multitudes of people who 
should know of it and come into the 
Larger Fellowship. One of our mem- 
bers who lives in a small canyon com- 
munity in the Northwest wrote to the 
Minister some time ago asking for a 
course of liberal study for the adult 
Bible class of the local nondenomina- 
tional Sunday school. Our Church pro- 
vides many courses of instruction for 
the children in our families, through 
the Division of Education. 


Pamphlets to neighbors 


“I thought you might be interested 
in the results,” writes this lady of the 
canyon. “We are now studying the 
Gospel of John from the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature (by Good- 
speed).” She explains that two ex- 
tremely fundamentalist schools, one 
with headquarters in Chicago and the 
other on the Pacific Coast, have hitherto 
dominated the group with their lessons. 
“T really think we have made a distinct 
change for the better,” she says, “and 
with patient work we may have results 
in this community.” 

Our friend tells why she joined the 
Unitarian Church. “During my college 
days I attended the University Unitar- 
ian Church in Seattle. My mother’s 
people were New Englanders originally. 
My father was a Roman Catholic, with, 
odd to say, strong leanings toward Uni- 
tarianism. He was influenced by Rev. 
Lewis J. Duncan who was minister of 


a Unitarian church in Butte, Mont. . 


[Mr. Duncan completed an eight-year 
ministry there in 1910.) My father 
remained with his Catholicism, but he 
explained Unitarianism to me by saying 
that Christ was divine but man also 
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had divinity within him to be developed 
by his own effort. 

“The thing I regret most in my life 
is that 15 years were lost to spiritual 
development. I wish I had known of 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
many, many years ago. When I was 
first married we lived on an isolated 
cattle ranch 23 miles from town, the 
nearest neighbor four miles away. How 


much I would have welcomed the spir- 
itual and intellectual stimulation of 
Unitarianism! 


“The pamphlets you send are splen- 


did. I have passed them around to a 
few neighbors where I felt they were 
groping toward a larger outlook. One 
young woman told me, ‘I guess that is 
what I’ve always believed in the back 
of my mind.’ So maybe even in this 
small mountain canyon here in Mon- 
tana, Unitarian Advance is finding fer- 
tile soil.” 
ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 


Write for information about uniting with 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship and re- 
ceiving its ministry to Dr. Dieffenbach, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards “ 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 


The funeral service for Dr. Augustus 
Phineas Reccord was held in The Church 
of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., on Oc- 
tober 7, 1946. Rev. Robert Killam, minis- 
ter of the church officiated, and closed 
the service with the following remarks: 


In a brief word of instruction left for 
our guidance on: this occasion of sadness 
for all the hearts that knew him, Augustus 
Reccord wrote: “Although I know that 
there will be few mourners, I wish to be 
buried from The Church of the Unity, in 
Springfield, the church I learned to love 
during 14 of the happiest years of my 
ministry.” So, we, his friends who loved 
him, are here this day. His consecrated 
ministry in The Church of the Unity be- 
gan in 1905. From that time until 1919 
he gave himself, as few give themselves, 
to this church and to his larger parish, 
the City of Springfield. There was no 
need that did not bring him into the 
homes and hearts of his parishioners; no 
movement for good in the community 
that was not powered by his strength and 
vision. He moved away from Springfield 
and stayed for 20 years of outstanding 
ministry in Detroit. 

Rosert Kituam 


Dr. Augustus P. Reccord died at 
Springfield, Mass., on October 4, 1946. 
For more than a half century, and with 
ever increasing influence, he served the 
liberal Christian cause. His most fruit- 
ful pastorates were in Springfield (1905- 
1919) and in Detroit (1919-1939). In 
those cities, and in Newport, R. L., 
(1902-1905), he is held in grateful re- 
membrance as a minister true to the 
high ideals of his calling, a loyal friend 
and servicable citizen. He was born in 
Acushnet, Mass., February 14, 1870, 
graduated at Brown University in 1892, 
and from the Harvard Divinity School in 
1895. Brown gave him his doctorate in 
1922. 


In 1939 he became minister emeritus 
of the church at Detroit and of the 
church at Grosse Pointe, which he had 
been foremost in founding, although he 
never really retired but served with un- 
diminished efficiency as an interim pas- 
tor in several conspicuous pulpits. 

Dr. Reccord was a man of indepen- 
dent judgment, affirmative and candid. 
His nature, like his person, was tall, 
erect and resolute. His tastes were 
simple and democratic, his humor 
kindly, his temperament confident of 
good. He did not seek controversy, but 
never evaded it when a good blow could 
be struck for freedom, justice and com- 
mon sense, 
appeals to mind, conscience and will. 
There was nothing in them careless or 
incoherent. There was no thunder of 
oratory, no mystic raptures, but there 
was lucidity, balance, dignity of phrase, 
the courage of conviction. Sometimes 
there was a flash of righteous indigna- 
tion, but never a sign of sarcasm or 
ridicule or overstatement. His fellow 
workers learned to trust his sagacity 
and integrity and more and more looked 
to him for good counsel and self-for- 
getting service. In all the relations of 
life he rang true. 
spirited associate in all his pastorates, 
survives him. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


J. FRANKLIN BURKHART 


“From the beginning with no thought 
for himself, he gave unstintingly of his 
time and energy to the rebuilding of 
the church and to the advancement of 
its welfare.” These words, from the 


resolution which the Somerville Church 


sent to his family after the sudden 
death of its minister, Rev. J. Franklin 
Burkhart, are indicative of his unselfish 


Mrs. Reccord, his 


His sermons were direct - 


—_* 


devotion to whatever he undertook, 
whether as Secretary of the South 
Middlesex Conference, Scribe of the 
Cambridge Minister’s Association, Pre- 
-sident of the Somerville Ministerial 
Alliance, Member of the Veterans 
Housing Committee or the many other 
causes he served. 

Born near Lancaster, Pa., Franklin 
Burkhart studied at Meadville, Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Harvard Divinity 
Schools. He served but three parishes, 
Jamestown, N. Y., Charleston, S. C., 


and Somerville, Mass. In 1925 he 
married Alice Baker, a teacher of 
mathematics. She, and their two 


daughters Eleanor and Alice took an 
active part in church work. Mr. Burk- 
hart found time to be a teacher of 
Philosophy, to write sonnets and hymns. 
He took pleasure in music, in his gar- 
den and in the companionship of his 
family. He was a devoted minister, 
warm friend and leader in advancing 
human welfare. 
Paut HAaRMon CHAPMAN 


Mr. Richard Henry Aishton, a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian church of Evanston, 
Ill., died on October 3 in Evanston. 
Miss Elsa F. Goodspeed, a member of 
the staff of the A.U.A. for 25 years 
and head bookkeeper of the Beacon 
Press, died on November 25. Tributes 
will appear in the January issue of the 
Register. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 10 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. £ 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


prob- 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


No Upstart, U.F.S. J. 


Q. What is the U. F. S. J.? 


A. A group of Unitarian laymen and 
ministers united to work for social 
justice both within Unitarianism and in 
society. 


_Q. How did the U. F. S. J. start? 
A. The late Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, 


of Nebraska, long wanted “to bring 
socially-minded Unitarians together” 
and he called a meeting of interested 
laymen and ministers on May 27, 1908. 
After much discussion, the U.F.S.J. was 
organized, with Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes as first president, in order to 
“provide a fellowship for united action 
against all forms of social injustice, and 
to sustain one another in the application 
of our religious ideals to the needs of 


the day.” 


Q. What was the early program of 
te UAB ay). o 

A. It held regional rallies, issued pub- 
lications, investigated alleged discrimi- 
nations against socially-minded minis- 
ters, conducted a regular column in The 
Christian Register, and passed resolu- 
tions on social and denominational ques- 
tions at its annual meeting. 


Q. How did the U. F. S. J. develop 
after World War I? 

A. During and after World War I, the 
U.F.S.J. was quiescent, then came into 
prominence in the late twenties by hold- 
ing public meetings to discuss birth con- 
trol and in the late thirties by effec- 
tively denouncing Father Coughlin 
through nation-wide broadcasts by Rev. 


Walton E. Cole. 


O. What is the program of the U. F. 
S. J. today? 

A. U. F. S. J. conducts a monthly 
column in The Christian Register, issues 
several leaflets (especially the Program 
for Social Action), publishes the news- 
letter, Unitarian Action, sends its officers 
to visit—on request—the social action 
committees of local churches. maintains 
close liaison with many secular and re- 
ligious social action agencies, and con- 
ducts an annual meeting and rally each 
May in Boston. 


O. What is the relationship of the 
U.F.S.J. to the A.U. A.? 
A. The U. F. S. J. is one of the “gen- 


This department is edited in its entirety 
by Homer A. Jack, Secretary of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
at the request of the U.F.S.J. 


eral Unitarian societies” recognized by 
the American Unitarian Association, yet 
independent of it. 


Q. Is there need for U. F. S. J. with a 
strengthened A. U. A. Department of 
Adult Education and Social Relations? 


A. U. F.S.J., being unofficial, can be 
more prophetic, and one of its recent 
aims has been to establish a stronger 
A. U. A. Department of Adult Educa- 
tion and Social Relations—with which 
it can co-operate closely. 


Q. Who are the officers of the U. F. 
Detdae 

A. Rev. Kerineth C. Walker, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., President; Mr. Emory Fos- 
ter, layman, of Washington, D. C., vice- 
president; Rev. Homer A. Jack, of Chi- 
cago, Secretary; Rev. Felix D. Lion, of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Treasurer; Rev. Aron 
Gilmartin, of Fort Wayne, Ind., Editor 
of Newsletter. 


Q. What is the budget of U. F. S. J.? 

A. Although the U. F. S. J. is attempt- 
ing to participate in the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal and have an annual bud- 
get of at least $10,000 (to maintain 
headquarters perhaps in Washington, 
D. C., and hire a full-time secretary 
and field representative), today U. F. 
S. J. exists completely on volunteer serv- 
ices and on a budget of less than $1,000. 


Q. How is the present income raised? 

A. Through the annual dues ($1.00) 
and generous contributions from con- 
cerned laymen and ministers. 


U.F.S.J. Advance 


Rev. Felix D. Lion, Treasurer 
Seven East Sixth Street 

Dunkirk, New York 

(JI enclose $1.00 for annual U. F. 
S. J. dues (including newsletter). 
CII enclose $2.50 or $ 

annual U. F. S. J. dues, newsletter, 
and a special contribution for 


U. F. S: J. Advance. 


Name of Church 

Make checks payable to Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. A 
receipt will be sent to you. 
Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 
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The 5 Points: Dynamic of A Modern Religion 


This is the second part of an article 
that began in the November issue of 
“The Christian Register.” 

THE EDITOR 


If we Unitarians are really sincere in 
proclaiming wniversal brotherhood, un- 
divided by nation, race or creed and 
allegiance to the cause of a united world 
community, we shall re-examine the 
Biblical injunction to feed the hungry 
and to clothe the naked. We shall look 
at this commandment in the light of 
discipleship to advancing truth; and we 
shall see that we can obey it, in the 
final analysis, not merely by sending 
food and clothing to Europe but by un- 
derstanding the basic facts of the 
world’s primary problem, and by do- 
ing what we can to disseminate those 
facts and to join forces with the few 
individuals and groups who now grasp 
the problem and who are now actively 
at work in the interest of its solution. 
And, again, there are available the in- 
terested secular groups, the considerable 
literature, the specialists and scientific 
bodies ready for additional creative ef- 
fort; and our own Unitarian facilities 
of money, local churches, our public 
relations staff and our publishing house. 

Such, I submit, would be the ap- 
proach of a religious body that had 
allied itself creatively with the spirit of 
science, and that had determined to 
direct this spirit toward ideal ends. 
It is a far cry from anything envisaged 
by traditional religion. It contemplates, 
indeed, a new birth in spirit. 

So much for illustrations of the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood functioning in the 
spirit of discipleship to advancing truth. 
One could extend them through volumes. 
But how can this spirit exist and flour- 
ish? What is necessary to its growth 
and burgeoning as a religious force; 
i.€., as @ major principle of a religious 
society? ; 

The spirit of science is a fragile 
plant. It can breathe only in an at- 
mosphere of freedom: it can take firm 
root only in the soil of democracy. 

Thus the two principles, democratic 
procedures in human affairs and indi- 
vidual freedom of belief, are essential 
components of the basic concept with 
which the five points are concerned. 
They are not to be thought of as isola- 
ted, unrelated principles but as the sup- 
porting structure of the dynamic itself. 

Using creative faculties 


By individual freedom of belief is: 


meant, therefore, the freedom to exer- 
cise one’s critical faculties as to the 
meanings and significance of experi- 


creative faculties in the area of the 
speculative. It is the same freedom, 


precisely, as that maintained and in- - 


sisted upon by science itself. It is not, 
of course, freedom to ignore experience 
—such freedom would make Unitarian- 
ism, or any modern society espousing 
it, absurd. 

Perhaps it will be well to illustrate 
this difference, as I understand it, us- 
ing for the purpose the concepts of in- 
dividual immortality and the God-man 
saviour. Others, of course, would serve 
as well. 


Immortality is speculative 


Unitarianism, according to the prin- 
ciple of individual freedom of belief, 
has nothing to say, as a society, with re- 
gard to individual immortality. This 
subject is in the area of the speculative: 
it involves, in fact, considerations as to 
the nature of time, and men have not 
yet determined that nature. Hence, 
a Unitarian is free to believe in indi- 
vidual immortality, to disbelieve, or to 
be agnostic concerning it. Unitarian- 
ism, according to this principle, does 
not stand for any of these three posi- 
tions: or for any position in between. 

In contrast, let us look at the God- 
man myth. Unitarianism’s position 
here, I take it, is the exact reverse of 
that assumed with respect to immor- 
tality. For here human experience is 
extensive and concrete. Scores of anthro- 
pologists have written hundreds of 
volumes based upon evidence from 
thousands of sources—all to the point 
that the myth of the God-man is a 
standard religious idea arrived at by 
widely-separated peoples all over the 
earth at a certain stage in their psycho- 
logical and religious development. It 
evolves, apparently, from sympathetic 
magic (such as totem worship, vegeta- 
tion myth and scapegoat mores). When 
to these findings there are applied the 
laws of chance and probability, taking 
into the calculation the considerable 
number of alleged God-men in recorded 
history and the parallel incidents of 
their lives, it becomes obvious that 
Jesus of Nazareth—and all the other 
God-men—were, in fact, human beings, 
or the projections of the imaginations 
of human beings. 

And there Unitarianism takes its posi- 
tion. It stands solidly behind this re- 
search, this human experience. It would 
allow, of course, (in fact, encourage) 
any individual Unitarian to evaluate 
the source materials and to criticize the 
deductions made therefrom; but it 
would expect that such evaluation and 


ence, and the freedom to exercise one’s such criticism’ would be made in a 
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scientific spirit and with scientific hom 
oughness. Thus to say that Unitarians — 
“do not believe in the deityship of | 
Jesus” is like saying that Unitarians — 
do not believe that the world is flat. 
It is to misunderstand the nature of the 
freedom which the principle individual 
Jreedom of belief is meant™to convey 
and express. For the question of the 
deityship of Jesus is not in the area of 
the speculative: it is not a matter of 
“belief” at all,—but a matter of ex- 
perience. 
But, of course, the Unitarianism of 
the five points would not be content 
merely “to stand behind” the research. 
In a field of such immense importance 


to religion, it would sponsor original 


research on its own account. It would 
be in regular contact with the depart- 
ments of. anthropology of the leading 
universities throughout the world;: it 
would publish frequently; and. it would 
be constantly at work spreading the 
knowledge of the truth, for such a 
Unitarianism would understand that 
only as superstition is attacked and de- 
feated can the hold of tyrannous reli- 
gions on the minds of men be broken. 
And only so can men become their own 
masters, in freedom and in truth. 


An integrated dynamic 


The five points constitute a single, 
integrated dynamic. This dynamic 
recognizes the spirit of science as the 
dominant creative force in the Western 
world. It allies religion with that force 
for ideal ends. It provides the necessary 
atmosphere of freedom and democracy 
in which that force can live and func- 
tion. It accepts the Great Universals 
of the great religions, but it would im- 
plement them by the methods of this 
age. To the individual Unitarian it 
offers the strongest possible motivation 
—for worship, his own hypotheses as 
to the nature of the ultimate realities, 
cognizant and respectful of human ex- 
perience but otherwise unlimited; for 
creative service, a significant, purpose- 
ful and aggressively constructive body 
functioning in the spirit of today’s 
world; for fellowship, the society of 
like-minded men. ee 

Such is Unitarianism as envisaged by 
the five points. If there are better ways” 
of expressing this concept in outline, 
let us find them and use them. Let us 
be articulate, above all; for modern | 
men are impatient of mumblings. d 

Such is Unitarianism as it might be- 
come, building on its heritage of free- 
dom. And, if the concept were deeds 
as well as words, with its light set on a 
candlestick for all men to see, men 
would be hammering the doors of it 
churches, and crowding to get in. 

Hamitton M. WARREN 
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P ~ A PRAYER 
O Gop, who art the Soul of all souls, 


thou hast made of one blood all nations 
of men to dwell upon earth as sharers 
of thine equal providence. Bind them 
together by their common human needs, 
their sufferings and fears, their hopes 
and aspirations, that they may work 
with united hearts and minds for a com- 
mon purpose of good will. 

Where their leaders gather in council 
may thy spirit restrain the arrogance of 
prestige and power and subdue the 
claims of greed and ambition. Grant to 
those who shape the policies of nations 
far-sighted vision to survey aright the 
pathways to peace, and the humility that 
knows that they who would be greatest 
must be the servants of all. 


Lay upon our hearts a weighty sense 
of the destiny that confronts our own 
nation. Thou hast placed great gifts in 
our hands—wealth and power, knowl- 
edge and freedom. Make us to- know 
that from those to whom much has been 
given much is required. Help us so to 
use thy gifts that we may promote the 
welfare of our fellow men, gladly shar- 
ing our bread with the hungry, our 
abundance with the destitute, that the 
despairing may awaken to new hope, 
the weak may again stand firmly upon 
their own feet, the oppressed may be 
delivered from every yoke of bondage. 


Enlighten us with such wisdom, and 
kindle in us such good will that our 
country may stand as a beacon light 

amid the storm, worthy of its noble past 
and equal to the yet greater future that 
awaits it. And so through us and in us, 
as partners in a world-wide task, build 
up that new commonwealth of man 
which shall fulfill the ancient vision of 
thy kingdom upon earth. Amen. 


Henry WILDER FOOTE 
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THE BIRTH OF AN 
UNDERSTANDING HEART 


Deep within me a philosophy was 
forming. Probably I was just impos- 

ing Emersonian transcendentalism upon 
the theology of the Sunday school of 
my childhood, and the protracted meet- 
ings, pulpit poundings and howling of 
the itinerant preachers who came along 


through my childhood at home. 


I was a seventeen-year-old boy... . 
One Sunday night in the early spring 
I was walking alone. . . . Along came a 
man whom I had never seen before. . . . 
Because he was a stranger I unbuttoned 
my heart to him, and he sensed that I 
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was in some sort of conflict. Whatever 
religious faith I have is based upon 
his wise words. And the wise thing 
he said was that it made little difference 
how the Bible was put together but a 
great deal of difference that it had held 
up through the centuries and for many 
thousands of years, because its wisdom 
some way matched and covered human 
experience. . . 

My ears had been opened by 
Emerson. The unknown man turned 
over the sod of my spirit and uncovered 
an understanding heart. That, to my 
youth, was the night of the Great Light. 
Yet it was only the seed and not the 


Statistics 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR ELECT of, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Arthur 
W. Coolidge, Chairman of the United 
Unitarian Appeal, delved recently into 
tables and charts and statistical data 
eompiled by the Appeal staff. 


There is nothing romantic about sta- 
tistics; but there is drama behind the 
figures. There are human values ex- 
pressed in percentage symbols and dol- 
lar signs. A few illustrative examples 
uncovered by Mr. Coolidge follow. 


In five short years, four of them war 
years, per capita giving in support of 
denominational work has increased from 
$0.36 to $1.22. The United Unitarian 
Appeal translates this into a sign of 
wholesome growth in denominational 
responsibility. Practically three and a 
half times as many people gave or the 
same number gave three and a half 
times as much over a five-year period, 
probably a combination of both ex- 
planations. 


Benevolences, as measured by con- 
tributions to the Service Committee 
through ‘the United Appeal, have in- 
creased in four years from $0.25 to 
$0.44 per capita. In human values this 
means that for every 100 families in 
war-stricken lands to whom Unitarians 
brought hope and promise of better 
days in 1942, 176 families are now re- 
ceiving aid of one kind or another. That 
is drama. The emotion springs from 
the knowledge that the extra efforts we 
made — efforts that in retrospect seem 
moderate enough, are transmuted 
through the Appeal into acts of Chris- 
tian service to our fellow man. 

Here is another sort of story behind 
the figures. Forty-three Unitarian 
churches, approximately every eleventh 
one affiliated with the American Uni- 


harvest of the truth that came to me 
as the unknown sower walked with me 
on that evening’s pilgrimage . . . the 
faith this stranger preached has been 
with me through all the years. 
WiLttiaAM ALLEN WHITE 


From the Autobiography of William Allen 
White by permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


I WOULD FORGET 
THE NARROW VIEW 


I would forget the narrow view, 

And let truth’s precepts be my creed, 

For truth has power to renew 

My courage for each crucial need. 
MarcareET E. BRUNER 


Seience or Emotion? 


tarian Association, received financial 
aid last year. The amounts varied from 
$100 to $2500. Thirty-four aided 
churches in the United States received 
an average of $852 each; a total of 
$28,967. It happens that this sum is 
equivalent to 41.2-per cent of the 
amount Unitarians gave last year to the 
American Unitarian Association through 
contributions to the Appeal. There are 
7170 constituents in these 34 aided 
American churches and 1524 more in 
the Canadian’ aided churches. The 
youngest church is less than two years 
old, the oldest was established 100 years 
ago. Suppose there had been no Appeal. 
Could the liberal Christianity of Uni- 
tarianism have ministered to those 8694 
Unitarians? Of course, the American 
Unitarian Association receives gifts an- 
nually from Unitarians no longer living. 
We refer to income from legacies, now 
twice the amount of gifts from the living 
($1.00 A. U. A. income from legacies 
for each $0.50 in contributions). By 
combining these income gifts with cur- 
rent contributions both go farther in 
advancing the cause of liberal religion. 

One final example of human drama 
is revealed through statistics. Cur- 
rently 85 retired Unitarian ministers 
who during their active ministry carried 
the burdens of leadership are today re- 
ceiving pensions of approximately 
$10.00 weekly. A tragically small sum, 
to be sure, but as large as it is because 
Unitarians contributed $20,000 to the 
Pension Society last year. 

United Appeal goals will increase an- 
nually only so long as and by as much 
as living Unitarians are willing to share 
in inherited and current denomina- 
tional obligations. 
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Only a limited 
supply left 


A LEGEND OF CHRISTMAS 


by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


... of this Christmas card 
A Legend of Christmas 


By VIVIAN POMEROY 


Richard Bartlett’s exquisite line drawings 
illustrate one of Dr. Pomeroy’s inimitable 


stories — THE FORGOTTEN ONE. 


A distinctive Christmas card. Printed on 
green antique stock with envelopes to match. 
Size 534 x 414 when folded. 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Pleaspusend wie -s./.s4057ecree Christmas cards at $.10 
Check enclosed .............60. Bill ne. Sek we sik ee 
INATIE: “iiseaantnseiel tNeaet cscs bobJovckcieassabuaen 


Are You Wonderin ; 


what to give your minister 
for Christmas e 


Are you trying to find a gift that will not only be 


helpful to him in his work but that will also give 
him lasting pleasure? 


Why not make him a member of the 


MINISTER’S BOOK CACHE? 


Under this plan: 


—you send a check for $25 or $50 to the Beacon 
Press. 

—we send you a Gift Comulratg to present to your 
minister. 

—we open a Minister’s Book Cache in the name 
of your minister. 

—your minister can draw on this Cache during the 
succeeding year, ordering books as he chooses. 
He can order, through us, books of any pub- 


lisher. 


Perhaps several members of your church would 
like to join in giving a Book Cache. 


Book Caches established this year will be Charter 
Caches. The Gift Certificates will carry a seh! eet 
identification. 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
(-—$25) 

I wish to present a (—$50) Charter Minister’s Book Cacire 
to the minister named below. 
this during the coming year to buy, through you, books of 
the Beacon Press and’ other publishers. I enclose my 
check | ] money order [ |. Please send a Charter Gift 
Certificate for me to present to him. 


My mame «...sccss.csccosssseandyareconstasotntes seseeneneuwenl lence aan 


Please establish a Charter Minister’s Book Cache for the 
amount checked above to the credit of: 


Ministér’s . name’ av...<:..c.cecnssseevecnss ce eteeeee oes 


Minister’s address: <.s....csssescethavenoduadvectinbeneaieeeeneeen tana Be 
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I understand he may use - 


